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The Action of the Infant Stomach on 
Borden’s 


EAGLE 
BRAND 
CONDENSED 
MILK 


is almost identical with its 
action on Mother's Milk. 
Eagle Brand forms a light 
and flaky curd on which the 
digestive juices can easily 
operate. 





It Builds Up Permanent, Vigorous Health 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
‘Leaders of Quality”’ 
Est. 1857 





The Delicate SKin 
of Children 
Requires 


the use of a soap that combines 
healing, cleansing, sweetening 
and disinfecting qualities. 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


is not only a fine toilet soap, 
but is a specific for skin and 
scalp diseases. Cures chafings, 
skin eruptions, dandrvff. 


Use It Daily 
in the Nursery. 


Recommended by physicians. 


For sale by druggists, or mailed for 30c. by 
The C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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4 PASTE 


4/-% 
~ ey differs from the or- 
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A minimizing the 
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ate dorsed by thousands 
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y liciously flavored and 
a delightful adjunct 
to the dental toilet. 
x Sample and litera- 
ture free. For sale at 
best stores, or direct. 




















All mothers are interested in Junket—there is no 
better food for children of all ages. 

Junket Tablets are indispensable for the preparation 
of whey, modified or humanized milk, etc. 

As the child grows, Junket Puddings are the best 
diet possible. 

10 Tablets to make ro quarts, toc. 

At all grocers and druggists or by mail direct from 
the manufacturers. 

Write us for pamphlets on Junket Ice Cream and 
Junket in Dietetics. 


CHR. HANSEN’ S LABORATORY 
Box 2582 ‘ Little Falls, N. Y. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The celebration of the anniversary of the Inde- 
THE FOURTH pendence of the United States is soon to be observed, 
OF JULY and already throughout the country thoughtful men 
and women have sounded an appeal to parents for a 
wiser and safer celebration of the Fourth of July. 
Fire-arms and noise are surely not the emblems of patriotism, nor 
do they convey to the childish mind a reverence and love for country. 

The toy pistol, fire-crackers and rockets each year kill and maim 
hundreds of children. On the eve of last Fourth of July a sparker, sup- 
posed to be harmless, set fire to a store in Cleveland and seven lives were 
sacrificed. As a result of this, Cleveland has made stringent rules against 
the sale or use of fire-works in the city. 

The different branches of the Mothers’ Congress would perform a 
real service to childhood:if each one would take definite action in devising 
a more sensible and patriotic method of celebrating this National holiday. 

There will be no change until fathers:and mothers realize that upon 
them devolves the responsibility of inaugurating a better form of cele- 
bration. ' 

A custom that is a menace to childhood, and property should not be 
permitted to continue. 

The National Congress of Mothers through its many branches can 
wield a wide influence in educating public:opinion for a saner Fourth of 
July. The Magazine invites mothers and mothers’ circles to write accounts 
of what they have done to further a better method of celebration. 

Peace conferences, mothers’ and parents’ circles are equally interested 
in education of childhood to higher ideals of patriotism:;than are expressed 
by fire arms and noise. 

In the September Magazine the first of a series of 

THE Study Outlines on Adolescence by Mrs. Robert Park 
MAGAZINE will be published. The transition from childhood to 
youth is one of stress and strain to parent and child. 
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The knowledge of what one must expect makes it easier to guide wisely 
the boys and girls. These study outlines will be suitable for use in parents’ 
circles or for the individual mother or father. : 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam will edit a Child Hygiene Department. Dr. 
Putnam is the President of the American Academy of Medicine, and has 
given much study to children’s development. Every mother may have 
valuable authoritative help from this department. 

The Magazine begins its fourth year with the September issue. En- 
couraging letters:from many subscribers show that it is appreciated, and 
is a valuable medium of communication between the members of the 
Congress. 

It has a message for all child-lovers. Will you not send us the names 
of mothers who would like a sample copy? 

Will you not help us to double our subscription list ? 

At the meeting of the Executive Board in 
COMMITTEE ON Philadelphia in May, a committee was appointed 
INVESTIGATION to investigate the plan of organization of dif- 
AND SUGGESTION ferent women’s organizations, to study wherein 
the Mothers’ Congress may be made more co- 
hesive and efficient in its organization, and to present a report to the Board 
of Managers for their consideration. Mrs. W. F. Thatcher, Florence, New 
Jersey ; Mrs. David O. Mears, Albany, New York and Mrs.:T. J. Brackett, 
Hartford, Connecticut, were appointed members of this committee. They 
will be glad to have suggestions from any one who has helpful ideas con- 
cerning the work they have in hand. 
The Officers, Managers and Chairmen 
NATIONAL BOARD OF of the National Committees will meet in 
MANAGERS TO MEET Atlantic City, November 9th and _ oth. 
AT ATLANTIC CITY, Every state should, if possible, send its presi- 
NOV. oth & toth dent to this meeting, that the thought and 
experience and needs of every section may 
secure due consideration. An interesting program -will be arranged and 
all are welcome. Mrs. Mears will lead a Round Table Conference and 
the Board will give a reception. 
The valuable educational work done by the Pennsylvania 
SOCIAL Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease during its 
HYGIENE brief existence is such as to encourage other States to inaugu- 
rate similar societies. 

This one was established by physicians, lawyers, and business men, 
and its work has been thoroughly practical. 

It met with opposition and disapproval at the outset, but it counts 
1800 members now, and has a record of valuable accomplishment. 

To-day in Philadelphia no physician would be recognized by the medi- 
cal profession who claimed or taught that purity of life is not equally 
necessary for men as well as women. 

The Superintendent of schools in Philadelphia who formerly thought 
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The President's Desk 


it unnecessary to teach Sex Hygiene in public schools is now convinced 
that it should be done, and is planning to introduce such instruction by 
physicians in the near future. 

The prevalence and contagion of venereal diseases causes more deaths 
than tuberculosis, and is far more injurious to children than child labor. 

“For the Protection of American Women and Children,” circulars 
giving the facts as known by physicians have been prepared, and are now 
given to the employees of most of the large department stores of Phila- 
delphia. 

Some of the boarding schools in the United States are to be avoided 
because of the invariable stamp of immorality ,which they give to their 
graduates. Parents are urged to exercise care in regard to this matter in 
choosing schools for boys. 

Unquestionably it is the duty of parents to instruct their boys and 
girls concerning the highest and holiest functions of life, or to see that 
from some source the information is given which will protect them from 
the dangers which they must encounter. There is danger however, in 
placing undue emphasis on this subject. Purity crusades are of little use. 
Much of the literature printed to obviate impurity does more harm than 
good, though undoubtedly written with good intentions. The problem is 
an educational one and must be met through steady, quiet, sane, well- 
balanced methods by parents, teachers and physicians. 


The enactment of a good child labor law in 

CHILD LABOR Pennsylvania is a cause for rejoicing. The age limit 

IN PENNSYLVANIA is fourteen years, and the issuance of work certificates 

is placed in the hands of school principals, who cannot 

be deceived readily. They have the child’s age record when entering school, 

and are in a better position to know whether he is of working age than 
magistrates who have had no previous knowledge of the children. 

The placing of administration over children under educational authorities 
is in the line of the forward movement in all matters concerning children’s 
welfare. 

The Pennsylvania Juvenile Court and Probation 
PENNSYLVANIA Association was organized in Harrisburg, in May, to 


JUVENILE COURT | promote a high standard of probation in every county, 

AND PROBATION _ to work for State supervision of probation and the 

ASSOCIATION organization of Juvenile Court and Probation Asso- 
ciations in all counties. 


Judge Biddle presided at the meeting, and many counties were represented 
at the conference. 

The greatest educational problem of to-day is the education of wayward, 
erring children, because, by wise treatment, they become useful members of 
society instead of criminals. 

The next conference will be held in November, in Harrisburg. Mr. James 
Struthers Heberling, Redington, Pa., is Secretary. 
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What the Government is Doin 


and Should Do for 


Home and Children 


*JOHN HAMILTON, Farmers’ Institute Specialist, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


The mere recital of a list of items 
showing what the Government is do- 
ing for the uplift of home life in the 
United States would occupy more 
than the time that is at my disposal 
to-night. In a broad sense, every act 
of the Government affects the home 
life of its people. The Government 
itself, in its last analysis, is only a 
great aggregation of homes. They 
are the sources, the springs of its life. 
From them it draws all of its vitality. 
If they are defective in any important 
respect, the nation, or what is its 
equivalent, the Government, is neces- 
sarily defective and in similar re- 
spects. If these fountains of national 
life are corrupt, their waters will 
carry disease and death wherever they 
flow. If they are clean and sweet and 
pure, the national life is likewise clean 
and sweet and pure. 

Secause of this, there is nothing 
that we, as a people, need so much as 
homes—good homes—not dwelling 
places merely, although we need these 
as well, but homes—intelligent, com- 
fortable, permanent, restful, genuine, 
God-fearing homes. 


WHAT IS THE GOVERNMENT DOING TO 
ESTABLISH AND FOSTER SUCH 
HOMES? 


In 1900, 10 T%per cent. of the 
families of this country were house- 
less. At that time there were on the 
mainland of the United States over 
sixteen million (16,187,715) families, 
and only 14,430,145 houses in which 


* Address given at New Orleans, Feb., 1909. 


to dwell. In other words, in 1900 al- 
most two million families (1,757,740) 
in this country were in need of shelter, 
which is the first requisite of a home. 

Of the families for whom houses 
were provided, less than one-half 
(46.5) per cent. owned their own 
dwellings. Fifty-three and five-tenths 
per cent. were renters, changing their 
abode from year to year with no tra- 
ditional strong attachment to any one 
locality and with no permanent prop- 
erty interest in any community, or in 
any single foot of ground. 


WHERE DO THESE FAMILIES LIVE? 


Of the more than sixteen million 
families in the United States, 5,698,- 
QOI, or 35.2 per cent., are located out 
upon the farms, and 10,488,814, or 
64.8 per cent., live in the cities and 
the towns. One hundred years ago, 
or less, these proportions were almost 
precisely reversed. The trend of 
population during the last century has 
been city ward, until now fully 65 per 
cent. of our people live in towns and 
cities. 

The remark of a gentleman -to a 
friend who was rushing down the 
street to take a suburban train, car- 
ries at least a particle of truth. To 
the inquiry, “Where are you going in 
such a hurry?” the answer came, “I 
am going out to the country to my 
home.” The gentleman _ replied: 
“Happy man! I congratulate you. I 
have no home. I live in a city.” 

Of the 5,698,901 families dwelling 
on farms, 64.4 per cent. of these farms 
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are owned by their occupants, and 
only 35.6 per cent. are in the hands of 
tenants. Whereas of the 10,488,814 
town and city families, only 36.5 per 
cent. own the property in which they 
live and 63.7 per cent. are renters. 

The Government of the United 
States from its very foundation has 
been deeply interested in locating its 
citizens, not in towns and cities, but 
out upon the land. For this, cheap 
lands reserved for actual settlers, 
home-makers, has ever been its policy. 
Millions upon millions of dollars have 
been expended by the Government for 
rendering available arid regions and 
reclaiming swamps and miasmatic 
districts for the benefit of those who 
wish to locate upon the land—to those 
who wish to become permanent dwell- 
ers in this nation, an integral part of 
the citizenship of the State. 

The most far-reaching and effective 
méthod that the world has yet discov- 
ered for ensuring the prosperity and 
the perpetuity of the State is in an- 
choring every family by title in fee to 
a piece of land. Nothing identifies a 
man with his country more closely 
than the ownership of a piece of land, 
particularly of the piece of land on 
which he lives. A landless people is 
a homeless people, and a homeless 
people is in a great degree a disinte- 
grated people. They can _ never 
“strike for their ancestral altars” or 
for “fires’—they own neither. The 
ties that bind them to their country 
are largely commercial ties. When 
distress appears in one locality, they 
are free to flee to any other, and not 
infrequently they leave the home of 
their nativity for foreign shores. 
They, and their children, and their 
children’s children roam the earth. 


No single spot is made especially 
sacred to their life and memory by 
the name of “home.” 

There is something in the owner- 
ship of a piece of land that steadies 
a man for life. He is no longer a 
hoodlum, nor rioter; he is no petty 
thief to pilfer upon his neighbor; he 
respects the property of others be- 
cause he has property of his own; he 
is not a member of the commune or 
of an anarchistic club; he is a sup- 
porter of government and law in times 
of peace; he is their defence in time 
of war; he is a citizen of the State in 
the highest sense in which that term 
is used. He is no Ishmaelite, whose 
hand is against every man. He owns 
a home and lives in it. All that he 
cherishes and holds most dear in life 
is centered in and about that spot. 
There his children are born and 
reared ; there the ideal family life that 
makes for strength of character, love 
of country, self-reliance, sturdiness of 
body and vigor of mind are all 
developed. It is the “gymnasium” 
of the future artisan; the practice 
school for the future citizen, through 
whom the material resources of the 
nation are to be developed and all 
that is valuable in the intellectual, 
moral and civic life of the common- 
wealth is to be perpetuated. There 
cannot be too many such homes. 
Whatever, or whoever, in Church or 
State, establishes even one of them 
and promotes its growth, is contribut- 
ing the most valuable service that one 
generation can render to its successor. 
Whatever or whoever strikes at the 
integrity of such a home, strikes at 
the nation’s life and is a curse, 


whether appearing in the form of an 
angel of light, as fashion, extrava- 
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gance, ostentation, frivolity and love 
of ease; or in the dark garb of pesti- 
lence, ignorance, poverty, or sin. 

What is the National Government 
doing to plant ideal homes, to cherish 
and uplift the home life of the people 
of the United States? 

I have just referred to the cheap 
lands that are being offered and to 
reclamation schemes that the Govern- 
ment has undertaken in the interest 
of home-seekers and home-makers. 
These, however, are only the founda- 
tions upon which the homes of the 
people are to rest. On these founda- 
tions must be erected super-structures, 
partly out of wood and brick and 
stone, but consisting chiefly in mental, 
moral and physical qualities, in the 
spirit of self-forgetfulness, helpful- 
ness and love that, together, make up 
the ideal in family life. 

While the Government in all of its 
great departments, as the Department 
of the Interior, of Commerce and 
Labor, of Statistics, of Pensions, in all 
of their several bureaus and divisions, 
and in its many other organized forms 
for extending aid to its citizens, is do- 
ing much to strengthen the home life 
of the people, I shall not, partly from 
lack of familiarity with the details 
of many of these operations, and 
partly from lack of time, undertake 
to discuss them now. 

What I have to present relates par- 
ticularly to the work of the Depart- 
ment which I have the honor, in part, 
to represent, the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States. 

The general government in its De- 
partment of Agriculture has estab- 
lished an extensive system of national 
aid and cooperation for the better- 


ment of the homes of the people, par- 
ticularly such as are located in rural 
communities. There are now as- 
sembled in this Department over ten 
thousand (10,420) men and women, 
more than two thousand of whom are 
expert specialists, scientists, or scien- 
tific assistants, all engaged in work 
that bears upon the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the people. 

Some of these efforts bear directly 
upon that life as it exists in the home. 
No less than twenty-nine publications, 
in the form of farmers’ bulletins, pre- 
pared by the most skillful experts to 
be had in the United States, have been 
issued by the Department, relating to 
the character and value of various 
products in their use as food. Some 
of these publications discuss broadly 
the principles of human _ nutrition; 
others specifically the composition and 
preparation for use of various food 
products that make up the dietary list 
found upon the tables of the people. 
All of these publications have been 
put in popular language and are 
adapted to the conditions and every- 
day use of the homemakers of the 
United States. 

Fifty-seven other bulletins pub- 
lished by the office of experiment 
stations are devoted exclusively to 
dietary subjects, giving the results of 
investigations, along human nutrition 
lines, continued through many years. 
There are also published articles upon 
household topics in all the editions of 
the year book of the Department from 
1894 to 1906. The work of the De- 
partment in the direction of food in- 
vestigation and human nutrition is 
perhaps the most extensive and val- 
uable of that of any other nation in 
the world. 
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The Department is also rendering 
assistance in an educational way to 
the higher institutions of learning by 
collecting information respecting the 
best methods of teaching subjects re- 
lating to the life of the people and 
formulating this information into 
educational courses for use in col- 
leges and universities. Courses have 
been prepared, or are in course of 
preparation, in home economics, ag- 
ronomy, dairying, rural engineering, 
rural economics, zootechny and kin- 
dred subjects. The Department has 
also expanded its efforts to benefit 
country life beyond the walls and 
classrooms of fixed institutions of 
learning. It has had prepared courses 
of study for movable schools to be 
sent out to the homes of the people. 
In these schools are taught to classes 
of adults, regularly organized, domes- 
tic science in its various phases, 
dairying, poultry rearing, orchard 
management and the various other 
operations that in the aggregate make 
up what is called the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

The Department is also assisting 
in the improvement of the rural 
schools by preparing and _ issuing 
courses of study in agriculture and 
its various divisions adapted to high 
schools and those of normal grade. 
It has had prepared outlines of 
courses in school garden work for 
boys and girls for use in primary 
country schools. It is also aiding 
rural people in a very practical way, 
through the extension of higher edu- 
cation of an agricultural character. 
This is accomplished by means of ex- 
perts who are sent out to give advice 
for the improvement of the various 
operations of agriculture and who 
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organize and conduct demonstration 
farms, and by inspecting, collecting 
samples of, and analyzing, the various 
food products offered on the markets, 
detect fraud in their composition and 
protect the public health against in- 
jurious ingredients introduced into 
foods as preservatives, or appearing 
in the form of decayed, diseased and 
otherwise harmful substances. The 
work is extended also to assist the 
mass of our population through the 
publication and distribution annually 
of over sixteen millions of bulletins 
and other documents, giving reliable 
information upon the various oper- 
ations employed in agricultural pro- 
duction. It is also conducting exten- 
sive investigations for the discovery 
of better methods of practice in farm- 
ing operations. In pursuing these 
investigations, Department men are 
sent out to all parts of the world to 
secure plants and animals and to dis- 
cover methods adapted to the special 
conditions existing in districts in the 
United States now comparatively un- 
productive. 

All of the work of the Department 
in all of its Bureaus and Divisions is 
directed to the betterment of the life 
of the people, and much of it is in co- 
Operation with the local public agen- 
cies existing in the several States. 

Much of what has been done has 
been with a view to taking home- 
keeping out of the ranks of drudgery 
and give it inspiration; to afford op- 
portunity to those who wish to know 
better methods to learn them; to en- 
able the home provider to furnish 
wholesome food and to teach the 
home-keeper how to prepare and serve 
it well; to insure clean, comfortable 
and sanitary accommodations for the 
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mother and her family; to adorn the 
interior of her dwelling with the vari- 
ous comforts and refinements of life, 
as appropriate furniture, attractive 
pictures and decorations that do so 
much to lend to home life its charm; 
to provide a vegetable garden for 
every family; to furnish healthful and 
nourishing food for growing children 
and hard-working men; to plant the 
immediate surroundings of the home 
with ornamental trees, shrubbery and 
flowers; to furnish an abundance of 
pure water; provide beautiful and 
healthful surroundings, free from ex- 
posure to malarial fever and other 
injurious diseases arising from the 
overflow of rivers and from un- 
drained swamps and bogs, and to 
organize and make accessible schools, 
churches and local societies for the 
education, secular, religious and so- 
cial, of the members of the home. 


AGENCIES IN THE STATES. 


It would not be fair in making this 
very imperfect presentation to leave 
the impression that the National Gov- 
ernment, great as is its work, is doing 
all that is being done for the better- 
ment of homes in the United States. 
There are many agencies at work in 
the respective States that supplement 
that which the National Government 
is doing. 

The agencies that are in operation 
in the States in aid of home life may 
be roughly divided into two: those 
that are of a public character and 
those that are operated through the 
instrumentality of private institutions 
and societies. Of the public institu- 
tions for material betterment of rural 
communities there are the agricultural 
experiment stations, established for 
research, for investigation along agri- 


cultural and domestic science lines. 
These are endowed by the National 
Government and are also assisted by 
appropriations from the States. There 
are also Boards of Agriculture and 
various other public societies for the 
promotion of special interests in agri- 
culture, as horticulture, dairying, 
poultry rearing, bee keeping, animal 
husbandry, market gardening and 
kindred lines of work, all relating to 
increasing the productive powers of 
farming people. 

In an educational way there are the 
colleges, especially those of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. These, 
too, had their origin with the National 
Government, but also receive liberal 
support from the treasuries of their 
respective States. There are the 
farmers’ institutes, which last year 
reached 2,400,000 rural people, with 
agricultural instruction, and they have 
a force of more than 1,100 expert 
lecturers in the employ of the State 
Directors and also a large number, 
running into the thousands, of local 
lecturers and experts, to assist this 
teaching force. There are the high 
schools and normal schools, the State 
Department of Public Instruction and 
the entire system of primary educa- 
tion as exemplified in the public 
schools, all at work preparing the 
youth of the country for the pro- 
ductive industries and for the duties 
of home-making and of citizenship. 
These agencies are operated either in 
whole or in part, and are supported 
mainly, by the States as public institu- 
tions. 

I have said that there are two main 
divisions or classes of agencies at 
work for rural betterment, one of a 
public nature, such as those just de- 
scribed, and the other of a private 
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character. This last includes such 
organizations and societies as civic 
clubs, reading circles, study clubs, 
libraries, granges, farm clubs, organ- 
ized for the betterment of home con- 
ditions, but maintained chiefly by 
private means and undertaken by pri- 
vate initiative and operated by private 
individuals and boards. 

The sum of effort by all of these 
organizations in the betterment of 
home life is simply incalculable. Out 
of these voluntary efforts by individ- 
ual societies has come much of the 
wider work undertaken by the public 
institutions under the direction of the 
several States and the National Gov- 
ernment. Without the existence and 
codperation of these local organiza- 
tions much of the value of the work 
by the States and the National Gov- 
ernment would be lost. They form 
distributing agencies for disseminat- 
ing the results of the researches and 
discoveries made by the higher Gov- 
ernmental institutions among the peo- 
ple. They provide effective channels 
for conveying information and for in- 
corporating it into the everyday prac- 
tice and home life of the nation. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

That which you, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, as an organization 
and as individuals represent — the 
home—is the heart, the center, toward 
which all of this that is being done, 
both by the States and by the nation, 
is directed. From this center, which 
you represent, the physical, moral and 
spiritual life that is to control and 
energize this nation in its future must 
proceed. It is because of the im- 
portant position that the mother main- 
tains in the family life, and conse- 
quently in the life of the nation as a 


whole, that efforts to assist her by 
national, State and local means are 
justified. If she is degraded, or if her 
conditions and surroundings are hard, 
so that physically, mentally or morally 
she is dwarfed and weakened, her off- 
spring and the nation are injured to 
an irreparable degree. If, on the 
other hand, her load is lightened and 
the home life made bright and full, 
her soul expands and her comforting 


and protecting love surrounds not only 


all the children in her home, but goes 
out to the lonely waifs that have lost 
a mother’s care and need food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, but, more than all, a 
gentle mother’s love. 


WHAT SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT DO 
IN THE FUTURE FOR HOME 
AND CHILD? 


This perhaps can best be answered 
by another question. What is the 
home established for? As I have al- 
ready intimated, it is the garden spot 
in which seed is sown that is to pro- 
duce the harvest that is to nourish and 
sustain our national life. The Gov- 
ernment must see that good seed is 
sown; that it is cultivated and nur- 
tured with all the skill and tender care 
that a planting of such importance 
must receive to thrive and bring forth 
abundant and perfect fruit. 

The Government shall see that all 
that tends to harm this home, this 
garden, or break in upon it, to blight 
or injure its tender plants, are imme- 
diately driven off, and it must teach 
those who are the immediate cus- 
todians of its breathing, thinking and 
maturing life, the mysteries of ‘its 
mental, physical and spiritual needs 
and show them how best to minister 
to secure their fullest development 
and growth. 
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Play 


MARY E. MUMFORD 


Through the teachings of biology 
and psychology we are learning at last 
the importance of play in the educa- 
tion of man. At every period of de- 
velopment, until the “coming of age,” 
the human being must find his mental 
and physical growth largely through 
the activities of his body. 
as soon as the infant shows conscious 
energy. In some mysterious way an 
idea reaches the little brain and is 
taken up by those wonderful ganglia, 
known as nerve centers. Here, if 
healthfully assimilated, there is formed 
an immediate impulse to action, and 
in these three processes the thought is 
rounded—and complete. 

Now, there are plenty of thoughts 
or ideas or outside stimulz which fall 
upon the brain of the child, the nerve 
centers are roused and do their proper 
work, and the body is moved to action. 
At this point nature’s process is inter- 
rupted. The child is checked. That 
activity would annoy some older per- 


It begins 





son, or damage some piece of furni- 
ture, or, maybe, put the child himself 
in a place of danger. The uncom- 
pleted thought is thrown back on the 
brain, resulting in more or less paral- 
ysis of the nerve center. How many 
parents realize the injury of the per- 
petual “don’t” on the brains of their 
offspring ? 

“But I cannot have my beautiful 
carpets ruined,” says the careful 
housewife. “Carpets and furniture 
and bric-a-brac would soon be spoiled 
if children were allowed to carry out 


all their impulses to activity.” Very 


true; but which is at fault—the child 
striving to develop his little powers in 


nature’s wholesome way, or the tables 
and chairs and pretty clothes, which 
are the care and pride of the mother? 

Houses are supposed to be built for 
the express purpose of rearing families 
in them, but how poorly adapted to 
their ends are they when they furnish 
no suitable place for children to play 
so that they may grow, mentally, 
through their activities! But since 
their lives are hampered by the con- 
veniences of modern civilization, chil- 
dren must be protected by greater 
mental resource on the part of moth- 
ers and caretakers. A professor in a 
Western college tells the following 
story: 

One day when he was entertaining 
some strangers at luncheon his little 
son slipped from his place at the table 
and was presently found at the back 
of his father’s chair flicking a string, 
which had a cork tied to the end of 
it, with the purpose of hitting the pa- 
rental bald spot in the eact middle. 
The child’s conduct was plainly morti- 
fying and exasperating. What should 
be done? Scold or reprimand him 
before strangers? Pick him up and 
set him down in his high chair—very 
hard—so that he would understand 
the reproof without the spoken word? 
Send him into the kitchen to remain 
until the meal was over? Not at all. 
“Paul,” said his father, “do you see 
that fly on the screen over there? See 
if you can hit him with your cork.” 
The child’s thought was diverted, not 
checked. It found its full expression 
in another way. That is an important 
quality in the parent—wit or resource 
—to meet the child’s need with an in- 
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stant wisdom. Of course, it is much 
easier to be lazy-minded and meet 
every childish output with don’t— 
don’t—don’t. The story of most chil- 
dren is told in that of the little maid 


who was asked her name. “Mary,” 


she replied. “Mary what?” “Mary 
don’t.” 
Not only does the mind grow 


through play, but play is the sign of 
mentality. Idiots never play. Per- 
sons engaged in training defective 
children say that they may often be 
taught to work and will do a set task 
very well, but the sign of capacity for 
real thought is when the child begins 
to play. 

We are all familiar with the self- 
complacent mother who says with evi- 
dent satisfaction, “My boy never gives 
me any trouble. He doesn’t care for 
other children. 
play. 
day.” 


He never goes out to 
He sits and reads his book all 
Poor mother, she doesn’t know 
there’s something wrong with that 
boy—that his lack of activity is a 
cause for anxiety, not for self-con- 
gratulation. 

Froebel told us long ago that the 
play of a child is his work. It is his 
training of himself. What does he 
gain from the games of ball and 
marbles? Development of precision, 


The Report of the International 
Congress on the Welfare of the 
Child contains addresses by 
noted men and women on every 
phase of childhood’s needs. 
Heavy paper cover. Illustrated. 
350 pages. Price, one dollar. 

Parents’ Duty to Children 
Concerning Sex. . . . $0.10 

Book Lists for Mothers. . .10 


Book Lists for Children. . .10 


acuteness, alertness, judgment—all 
extremely valuable in later life. 

Play is the trial of the child’s 
powers, his effort to overcome some- 
thing which stands in his way—and 
dares him. He climbs the tree, he 
swims the creek, he holds the bumble 
bee by its wings so that it cannot sting 
him. They all dared him to exercise 
his strength or his wit in overcoming 
them. And he must answer the call 
of his nature, no matter how much 
an anxious mother may fear or frown. 
This joy of overcoming enters into all 
his plays. There’s no grind about it 
such as he feels in memorizing a les- 
son from a book, because he is accom- 
plishing something. What is the joy 
of our work?—achievement. The 
work we love to do does not weary 
us—and the child will persist in his 
play even after he has taxed the 
strength of his little body to its limit. 

The play that develops him in mind 
and body is care free and spontaneous 
—not the playing play of the kinder- 
garten under direction—not the drill 
of the gymnasium imposed for one’s 
good; but the free, careless play of 
the games invented by the children 
themselves and handed down from 
generation to generation. 


“How to Organize Parents’ Asso- 
ciations”’ sent on receipt of two 
cents postage. 

“Triennial Hand-Book,”’ with his- 
tory of the Congress and the 
branches of work, sent on re- 
ceipt of postage, two cents. 
Send money order, postage 

stamps, or check to Mrs. Arthur 

A. Birney, 806 Loan and Trust 

Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Care of the Baby in Summer 


These instructions are printed in all languages and distributed to mothers by the Philadelphia 
Board of Health, under Dr. Neff 


Improper food causes the greatest 
number of the deaths from bowel 
troubles of babies. Most of these 
lives can be saved by taking them at 
once to the doctor or by properly feed- 
ing them. 

CLorHinGc.—In hot weather the 
baby requires to be clothed only in a 
clean diaper and a loose cotton slip, 
unless a flannel band around its stom- 
ach be ordered by the doctor. When 
the weather turns cold more clothes 
are to be added. 

BATHING.—Once a day the baby 
should be given a soap-and-water bath 
of the entire body. If there is no 
bath tub, use a common wash tub. In 
addition to the bath, the baby may be 
sponged occasionally with clean, cool 
water. If the child is teething, wash 
its mouth out after each meal with a 
solution of boracic acid in water. 
(One teaspoonful of boracic acid to 
a pint of water.) 

FresH A1r.—Keep the child in the 
open air as much as possible. When- 
ever convenient take it to the city 
parks, recreation piers and steamboat 
excursions to Red Bank or elsewhere; 
but have a wrap or blanket in case of 
sudden change of weather. 

SLEEP.—Keep the baby quiet. Let 
it sleep two hours after the bath and 
during early infancy as much as pos- 
sible. Cover the child only with a 


light sheet when the nights are hot. 
Lay on a firm bed, not on feather pil- 
Keep both babies and bed 
If this is done the baby 
will not be so restless and will sleep 
better. Do not give “Soothing Syrup” 
to make the baby quiet. 


lows. 
clothes clean. 


Do not let it 


suck a nipple or a “Baby Comforter.” 
Keep the windows open, but keep the 
child out of draughts. - 

SorLeD DIAPERS.—As soon as a 
diaper is soiled it should be removed 
and washed in water containing a 
small quantity of soda. Before using 
again, it should be thoroughly dried. 

CaRE OF THE MoTHEeR WHEN 
NurRsINnG A Basy.—Keep the nipples 
clean by washing them with clean, 
cold water both before and after nurs- 
ing. Have the bowels moved at least 
once daily, as constipation causes ill- 
ness in the child. Eat plain, well- 
cooked food. Drink water between 
meals, but avoid beer and other alco- 
holic drinks, as they are dangerous to 
the child. Use tea and coffee only in 
moderation. Get as much sleep as 
convenient. Take a reasonable amount 
of exercise in the open air. 
with the windows open. 

Freep1nc.—Ten bottle-fed babies dic 
to one that is breast-fed; therefore 
every mother should nurse her baby, 
if she can possibly do so, until it ‘s 
at least six months old; but never 
wean it during hot weather. Never 
give a baby either tea, coffee or 
alcohol. 

From BrirtH to THREE MontTHsS.— 
Nurse baby for fifteen minutes every 
two or two and one-half hours. 
Child should not be nursed more than 
nine times in twenty-four hours. 

From Turrp to SixtH Montu.— 
Nurse baby for twenty minutes every 
three hours, and do not let it nurse 
over eight times in the twenty-four 
hours. 


Sleep 
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From S1xtu to NintH MontH.— 
Let child nurse every three and one- 
half hours. Do not allow it to nurse 
over six times in twenty-four hours. 
, From NintH To TWeELrrH MonrH. 
—Let child nurse every three and 
one-half hours and not over five times 
in twenty-four hours. 

These directions are condensed in 
the following tables: 


THe Mirx.—Use only a_ good 
quality of milk. That certified by the 
Pediatric Society is the best. If the 
milk cannot be kept properly cooled, 
it should be boiled as soon as received. 
The Health Bureau will examine the 
milk for you free of charge. Before 
opening or shaking the bottle ex- 
amine the bottom. If there is a dirty 
sediment at the bottom, change your 


SCHEDULE FOR NursING INFANTS DuRING First YEAR. 


No. of 
Age Nursings 
th 40-5 DIOR. cieccacis § "“Dyawxc cosas 
90 to -Gth MentRsis...csecs SOG Mes ssas xa 
6th to 9th month........... 6 
Oth to 12th month......... ee 


BottLE FEepinc.—The health of 
the child depends upon absolute clean- 
liness. 

PREPARATION OF BOTTLE AND NIp- 
pLES.—Clean bottles by scrubbing 
them thoroughly in hot water and 
borax (a teaspoonful of borax to a 
pint of water), and then rinsing them 
out with clean, cold water. Stand bot- 
tles upside down on clean shelf to 
drain. The bottle should be boiled 
immediately before each feeding. Use 
only rubber nipples that fit over neck 
of bottle. Never use nipples attached 
to the bottle by rubber tubes, as it is 
almost impossible to clean them. 

Clean nipples by turning them in- 
side out and scrubbing with warm 
water and borax and rinsing in clean, 
cold water. Keep cleaned nipples in 
a covered cup of clean, cold water 
that has previously been boiled. 

Clean both nursing bottles and nip- 
ples after each nursing. 

Tue Foop.—The best artificial food 
for a baby is a mixture of pure, fresh 
milk, barley water and sugar. These 
are mixed in different amounts, ac- 
cording to the age of the child. 


‘Duration 


Night 
Intervals Nursing of 
of Nursing 10 P. M. to7 A. M. Nursing 
ee See te ee Ze ee esses *Notover 
3 hrs tietee Zeseeeeee eset e OF 39 
i nerese o> oh 0D Sie wuaavckes Ge asp 08 Minutes 
Ce. Eg pee ene: 





milkman and keep on changing until 
you get one who can serve clean 
milk. 

Tue BarLtey WATER.—To two ta- 
blespoonfuls of barley add one quart 
of water, and boil for six hours, add- 
ing water to make up for that which 
boils away. When cool, strain this 
quart of fluid through a clean coarse 
muslin. The fluid that comes through 
the strainer is “barley water ;” or, add 
one teaspoonful of Robinson’s Pre- 
pared Barley to three tumblerfuls of 
water, and boil for fifteen minutes. 
This also is “barley water,” and is the 
same as that mentioned above. 

PREPARATION OF Foop.—Do not 
shake up the milk in the bottle. Make 
the day’s supply of barley water fresh 
each morning. According to the age 
of the child, milk, water, barley water 
and sugar must be mixed in different 
amounts. These amounts are given 
below. 

In making the mixtures, place in a 
clean fruit jar or an agateware sauce- 
pan as much milk, barley water, 
water and sugar as are directed below. 
Place the jar or saucepan in a larger 
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pail containing four or five inches of 
water. Place this over the fire and bring 
the water in the outside vessel to a 
boil. Keep it boiling for ten minutes. 
Then remove the vessel containing 
the milk mixture, cover it and place it 
in cold water or on ice to cool off 
quickly. This constitutes the day’s 
supply. It must be kept covered to 
prevent the dust, dirt, flies, etc., from 
getting into it. Fill nursing bottles 
Warm the milk in the 
nursing bottle before giving it to the 
child. 

Don’t change food on advice of 
neighbors. 


as needed. 


CHARACTER OF Foop.—Do not give 
any kind of raw food, fruit, coffee, 
tea, beer or liquor of any character 
whatever. Feed baby regularly, on 
time, and according to schedule. 

FEEDING AFTER ONE YEAR OF AGE. 
—Unless otherwise ordered by a 
physician, a child should be weaned 
before it is a year old. When weaned, 
fresh pure milk should be its princi- 
pal food. Four meals a day should be 


given. A little solid food, such as the 
following, may be given: Soft-boiled 
eggs; mutton, chicken or beef broth; 
stale bread or buttered toast; well- 
cooked corn starch; corn meal or 
farina. 

SicNs THat THE Foop Dogs Nor 
NovurisH.—Slight rise in temperature ; 
no gain in weight; irregular and dis- 
turbed sleep; frequent fretfulness and 
crying; stools irregular, offensive or 
of an unhealthy appearance; a dis- 
position to nurse frequently and a long 
time before being satisfied; a dis- 
position to vomit after each feeding. 

HyGIENIC SURROUNDINGS, — The 
room or rooms in which the child is 
kept should be thoroughly clean and 
well ventilated. Unnecessary clothing, 
furniture and soiled pieces of carpet 
should be removed. In order not to 
heat rooms, put out fires as soon as 
possible. All bedding and all cover- 
ings of the child should be washable 
material and kept thoroughly clean 
and well aired. 


MIXTURE AND AMOUNTS FOR CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT AGES 


For A Cuitp UNpER THREE MonTHS oF AGE 


QUANTITY FOR EACH FEEDING 
At birth, 
I month, 2. to 2% ounces. 27 
2months, 3. to 3% ounces. 
3 


3 months, to 4 ounces. 
[One-half pint equals 8 ounces; 2 table- Feed 
spoonfuls equal 1 ounce.] 


MIXTURE 


4 to 1% ounces. 9 ounces of milk from top of bottle. 

ounces of boiled water. 

64 heaping teaspoonfuls of granulated or milk 
sugar. 

every 244 hours during day, beginning at 6 
A. M., and giving last feeding at midnight— 
9g feedings in 24 hours. 


From Turrp To S1xtH MoNnTH 


QUANTITY FOR EACH FEEDING MIXTURE 

4 months, 5 ounces. 16 ounces of milk from top of bottle. 

5 months, 5% ounces. 27. +ounces of barley water. 

6 months, 6 ounces. 6% heaping teaspoonfuls of granulated or milk 


sugar. 


Feed every 3 hours during the day, beginning at 6 


A. M., and giving last feeding at midnight— 


feedings in 24 hours. 


From StxtH to NINTH MONTH 


QUANTITY FOR EAcu FEEDING 
7 months, 61% ounces. 
8 months, 7. ounces. 


9 months, 74 ounces. 


MIXTURE 


24 ounces milk from top of bottle. 
24 ounces of barley water. . 
6 heaping teaspoonfuls of granulated or milk sugar. 


Feed at 3-hour intervals—6 feedings in 24 hours. 
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From NINTH To TWELFTH MonTH 


QUANTITY FoR Eacu FEEDING 
10 months, 8 ounces. 
11 months, 814 ounces. 
12 months, 9 ounces. 


MIXTURE 


35 ounces of milk. 
10 ounces of barley water. 
6 heaping teaspoonfuls of granulated or milk sugar. 


Feed at 3%-hour intervals—s5 feedings in 24 hours. 


SCHEDULE FoR FEEDING HEALTHY INFANTS DurRING First YEAR 


. bef 

YES 

AGE eu= 

sot 

z= * 

Bs 
Three days to Sevendays ..... . 10 
Two weeks to Three weeks... . . 10 
Four weeks to Five weeks ... . . 9 
Six weeks to Three months... . . 8 
Three months to Five months. .__.” 7 

Five months to Nine months. . 

Nine months to Twelve months. . . 5 


Loose green passage from the bow- 
els show the baby to be sick, and to 
need the attention of a doctor. This 
is the earliest sign of a serious dis- 
ease of babies and demands immediate 
medical attention. 








be be 
3 Eo | “2 = 
av |¥rs >» Pa 
ss | cnx | = | #8 
52 |zat . | 3. 
= . ae & & a a 
“ ios 
2 hrs.| 2 |1 to1r% ozs.| 10 to 15 ozs. 
_eiecipatlis; Sadie 1% to 3 i | 15 to 30 ag 
} 
. = 2 |2%to3% “* | 22to32 “ 
s~ *. ) 3 tosak * ing toe.” 
i *)2 be eee ee 
5“ 1 © |S60g~ * eRe 
ee 0 |74to9 * |37t045 © 


If the child shows a tendency to 
vomit, stop all food and give a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil and send for 
the doctor or take the child to a dis- 


pensary or hospital. 


Conference on Child Welfare 


It is proposed to hold at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., during the 
two weeks beginning July 5th, a group 
of conferences, which shall bring to- 
gether the leading representatives of 
the following institutions : 


The home. 

The day nursery. 

The kindergarten. 

The child study movement. 

Medical education of defectives and of sub- 
normal children. 

Open-air schools. 

Tuberculosis work for children. 

The various eugenic movements. 

The psychological clinic. 

School nurses and physicians. 

Settlement work for children. 

Child Institutions, 

Boys’ clubs, 


Sunday-school work. 

Industrial training in the early stages. 

Child labor. 

The Story-tellers’ League. 

The children’s theatre. 

The playground movement. — 

Children’s libraries and reading. 

Dancing and music. 

The juvenile court. ; 
The object of these conferences is 

to bring together into fruitful, practi- 

cal relations the movements and or- 

ganizations that deal with the child in 

the interest of its unity which lie in 

general outside the regular work of 

the school. It is felt that these activi- 

ties have hitherto been somewhat too 


isolated, 
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Patriotism and Conservation 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 
United States Forester 


The fundamental task of patriotism 
is to see to it that the nation exists 
and endures in honor, security and 
well-being. Fortunately there is no 
question as to our existing in honor, 
and little if any as to our existing and 
continuing to exist in security, but the 
great fundamental problem which con- 
fronts us all now is this: Shall we 
continue, as a nation, to exist in well- 
being? That is the conservation 
problem. 

If we are to have prosperity in this 
country, it will be because we have an 
abundance of natural resources avail- 
able for the citizen. In other words, 
as you guide the minds of the children 
toward the idea of foresight, just to 
that extent, and probably but little 
more, will the generations that are 
coming hereafter be able to carry 
through the great task of making this 
nation what its manifest destiny de- 
mands that it shall be. 

If this task is to be carried out the 
great truth must be recognized that 
the natural resources of the nation ex- 
ist not for any small group, not for 
any individual, but for all the people. 
There is no form of monopoly which 
exists or ever has existed on any 
large scale which was not based more 
or less directly upon the control of 
natural resources. There is no form 
of monopoly that can do harm if the 


people understand that the natural re- 
sources belong to the people of the 
nation, and exercise that understand- 
ing, as they have the power to do. 

Bring to the children in the schools 
the idea of the wickedness of national 
waste and the value of public saving. 
The issue is a moral one. It is a 
question of seeing what loyalty to the 
public welfare demands of us, and 
then of caring enough for the public 
welfare not to prefer to set a personal 
advantage first. It is a question of 
having our future citizens inspired as 
boys and girls with the spirit of true 
patriotism as against the spirit of 
rank selfishness, the anti-social spirit 
of the man who declines to take into 
account any other interest than his 
own; whose one aim and ideal is per- 
sonal success. You can, both in pub- 
lic and at home, by letting the men 
know what you think, and by putting 
it before the children, make familiar 
the idea of conservation, and support 
it with a convincingness that nobody 
else can approach. 

Conservation goes back in its di- 
rectest application to one body in this 
country, and that is to the children. 
There is in this country no other 
movement, except possibly the educa- 
tion movement, so directly aimed to 
help the children as the conservation 
movement. 


sie! 
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Woman’s Part in Prevention of Tuberculosis 
By ADELE M. FIELDE 


In olden times the chief enemies of 
mankind were of great bulk. They 
were such creatures as the saber- 
toothed tiger, the cave bear, and packs 
of wolves. Great physical strength 
and prowess were required for an on- 
set upon such enemies, and the male 
members of the human tribe were the 
only persons competent to defend the 
family abode. Man has now exter- 
minated most of his sizable enemies 
from the face of the whole earth. 

At the present time the virulent 
foes of mankind are infinitesimal in 
size, and the duty of destroying them 
devolves mainly upon women in the 
home. Womanly intelligence and de- 
votion must now take the place of 
manly sinew and daring in warfare 
against the destroyers of mankind. 
Scientific knowledge, expressing itself 
in microscopic cleanliness, is the only 
weapon that will avail against foes so 
minute that ten thousand of them 
laid end to end would extend but one 
inch. The microbe of tuberculosis, in- 
visible except through a microscope, 
attacks all sorts and classes of men, in 
all the countries of the world. Of the 
people alive to-day eight millions will 
be killed by this microbe; and com- 
petent statisticians tell us that all the 
time in these United States, over five 
millions of families are made more or 
less wretched by its presence. 

How are women to do their part in 
the prevention of the. wide-spread sor- 
row and suffering caused by this in- 
visible microbe? First they must 


overcome the habitual unwillingness 
to study anything that is gruesome. 


They must cast away irrational preju- 
dice against dealing with what is un- 
pleasant, and learn how these mi- 
crobes can be exterminated from the 
world. Danger from them dimin- 
ishes at exactly the rate in which 
knowledge of them increases. Safety 
lies in understanding the character of 
the foe, and in acquaintance with its 
mode of approach. Therefore, women 
must learn where and how the mi- 
crobes of disease originate and mul- 
tiply, the manner in which they in- 
flict injury, and the precautions that 
will forestall their successful invasion 
of our homes. 

The good housewife has now to do 
something more than to make her 
abode a place of beauty, of repose and 
recuperation; she has to see that it 
does not harbor or disseminate dis- 
ease-germs. She must make sure 
that no member of her household is a 
source of infection or contagion for 
others, either within the domestic cir- 
cle, or in the outside community. 

Having informed herself and forti- 
fied her family, she should assist in a 
campaign of education in her neigh- 
borhood. Women are the only leisure 
class in this country, and peculiar 
duties always devolve upon those who 
can command the use of their own 
time. Nearly all women of leisure 
owe their leisure to the industry or 
the chivalry of some man, a man of 
the present or of a past generation. 
A woman’s leisure is not of her own 
earning; and she has, therefore, the 
greater responsibility for its use in the 
betterment of social conditions. A 
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great opportunity is now _ before 
women of leisure who can create as- 
semblages where every woman in the 
community may be so instructed that 
she will become an efficient agent in 
the prevention of disease. 

Four of the greatest evils of the 
world are preventable death, prevent- 
able sickness, preventable inefficiency 
and preventable ignorance. The worst 
of the four is preventable ignorance 
because it is the mother of the other 
three. Against this ignorance, which 
imperils the welfare of the race, 
women can carry on a_ successful 
crusade. They can make their draw- 
ing-rooms a place of instruction for 
those who are not yet informed; can 
organize classes in the homes of ac- 
quaintances, where a single hour of 
teaching may avert distressing ca- 
lamity; they can devise means of 
reaching the mind of every neighbor 
by either the spoken word or the 
printed page; they can help to turn 
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the whole force of organized society 
against preventable disease, until such 
disease shall be regarded as what it 
truly is, a disgrace to any community 
in which it exists. 

Had we in our Federal Government 
a Department of Health, rendering to 
the housemothers of the country as 
much help in the extermination of 
disease-germs as the Department of 
Agriculture now gives the farmers in 
the raising of crops, the said Depart- 
ment of Health would save us from 
economic loss that sums up in a larger 
total than does all the gain made 
through the work of our splendid De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
lifting of 
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For the up- 
hearts, and the 
brightening of shadowed homes, we 
require a national department; giv- 
ing the women of our Commonwealth 
scientific and efficient assistance in 
warding off the foes of human health 
within the household. 


heavy 


What Sort of a Father Are You? 


What sort of a father are you to your boy; 
Do you know if your standing is good? 
Do you ever take stock of yourself and 

check up 
Your accounts the boy, 
should? 


with as you 


Do you ever reflect on your conduct with 
him; 
Are you all that a father should be? 
Do you send him away when you’re anxious 
to read — 
Or let him climb onto your knee? 


Is a book more important to you than his 
talk ; 
Do you find that his chatter annoys? 
Would you rather be quiet than have him 
about ; , 
Do you send him away with his toys? 


Have you time to bestow on the boy when 
he comes 
With his questions—to tell him the truth? 
Or do you neglect him and leave him alone 
To work out the problems of youth? 


Do you ever go walking with him, hand in 
hand; 
Do you plan little outings for him? 
Does he ever look forward to romping with 
you, 
Or are you eternally grim? 


What memories pleasant of you will he 


ave 
In the years that are certain to come? 
Will he look back on youth as a season of 
joy, 
Or an age that was woefully glum? 


Come, father, reflect! 
to-day 
And do you know him, as you should? 
Is gold so important to, you that you leave 
It to chance that your boy will be good? 


Does he know you 


Take stock of yourself and consider the lad, 
Your time and your thought are his due; 
due ; 
How would you answer your God should 
He ask, 
What sort of a father are you? 
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Baby at the Seashore 
By ANNIE R. RAMSAY 


“What a nuisance that baby is!” 

This is the truly original remark 
heard every summer at each one of 
the thousands of hotels which rise in 
almost an unbroken line along our 
Atlantic coast. 

Nor is it altogether nor always the 
plaint of the discontented bachelor. 
The most sympathetic of paterfamil- 
ias yields to the criticism at times 
when some one else’s infant is mak- 
ing night hideous. 

It is not only that the fellow so- 
journers in the hotel are disturbed 
that causes the mother’s worry; it is 
her knowledge that baby is trouble- 
some because he is suffering and un- 
comfortable himself, and she ponders 
deeply over the reasons thereof, ques- 
tioning often if it were not better to 
keep the children at home in spite of 
gutter smells and_ stifling nights, 
rather than subject them to the dis- 
comforts they must meet out of their 
own environment. 

“Why does my baby cry so much?” 
said a young mother at a seaside re- 
sort to an old French doctor who had 
been called in for a trifling ailment. 
“He is so good-natured at home, and, 
while he seems just as well here, he 
cries and frets so much more.” 

“Madame,” came the answer, “you 
Americans astonish us by the way in 
which you transplant your children. 
We French believe that the change 
from city life to shore life is a very 
radical one, and even for adults needs 
to be surrounded by many precau- 
tions. The sea air is especially pure 
and tonic—so full of a new element 
and so much damper that it is some- 


’ ce 


times too exhilarating for the strong- 
est. We often are aware of our own 
lack of condition by the sleepiness of 
our first days at the shore. We all 
know how trying a day of tropical 
heat may be if not preceded by the 
slow preparation of Spring. We also 
dread the effects of a sudden drop in 
temperature after days of exhausting 
heat. Yet this is what children are 
subjected to at each end of a sum- 
mer’s outing, and it is hardly to be 
expected that they should not feel 
nervous and cross with no apparent 
reason.” 


Opposed to this opinion is the ex- 
perience we have all had as travelers 
to the coast. Time and again we have 
gone down in the train with some 
baby apparently dying, and have seen 
it revive visibly as it drew near tide- 
water. Meeting the child a week or 
so later, it was impossible to believe 
that the bright eyes and glowing 
cheeks belonged to the pallid, starved 
baby that on the train lay back on its 
pillows, too listless to fight for life. 

Perhaps reconcilement of the two 
views may be found in the observation 
of the great and special care with 
which the sick child has been sur- 
rounded in making the change. 

If this is the secret, it is the 
mother’s duty to see that her chil- 
dren’s home habits and comforts are 
as little as possible interfered with by 
this transplanting. Baby’s life of reg- 
ularity as to diet, meals, sleep, baths, 
outings and other habits must not be 
changed. This is the price of his 
happiness everywhere. 
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To secure this regularity requires 
much forethought, and as hotelkeep- 
ers are often willing to secure patron- 
age by concessions they would not 
make once it had been secured, it is 
well to begin by asking reasonable 
but well-defined privileges for the 
babies before the bargains are con- 
cluded. Arrangements must be made 
for the daily service of ice and per- 
mission given to use a small oil stove, 
even if this means a slight increase in 
the weekly price. If possible, it 
should be provided that for a stated 
weekly fee a porter, or other servant, 
shall bring a pailful of salt water for 
baby’s daily bath. 

Into the trunk must go thin, un- 
starched clothes for a hot spell, and 
plenty of little flannel wraps to put 
on in the chilly hours of early morn- 
ings or damp days. 

The hat which slips continually to 
the back of the head is no protection 
to a child’s eyes, and the glare causes 
cruel suffering to these. If sunbon- 
nets are worn they-should be of pale- 
green materials; even better is the 
low, flat hat made of pale-green ging- 
ham and corded to keep its shape. 
This warning for the eyes is not often 
needed for baby asleep or in his coach, 
but at other times people seem to for- 
get how great the change from city 
light to the glare of the white sands 
in the sun. It is difficult to make a 
nursery out of a hotel room, but it 
can be done with an effort. 

If possible, outside a back window 
drive some hooks, and on one hang 
the bath tub when not in use. The 
nursery chair may hang beside it, and 
on the other side is a bag of loosely 
woven material, such as cheesecloth, 
which contains all the diapers used in 
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one day. The nurse or laundress can 
collect them each morning early, but 
in the meantime they are in the fresh 
air. 

Before leaving home a goods-case 
should be selected large enough to 
hold all the special articles needed for 
baby’s nursery, and when packed it 
can be sent ahead by freight or ex- 
press and be found waiting in the 
rooms. When opened, the box can be 
covered with oilcloth to serve as a 
table. The lid can be split so as to 
make a shelf within and a shelf in 
the wall above the table. A curtain 
in front conceals the contents. 

In this box have been packed a nur- 
sery, ice chest, an oil stove, two sauce- 
pans, a glass funnel, spoons of several 
sizes, several agate cups and a meas- 
uring glass, a strainer, a long rolling- 
pin and bread board, a dish pan, dish 
cloth and towels, half a dozen Mason 
jars (pint size), two empty cracker 
tins, a few plates and any special 
thing upon which the children’s com- 
fort depends, not forgetting books, 
toys and a clothes horse. 

When the box is unpacked and the 
shelves put in place, the ice chest and 
stove can be put on the top, and the 
spoons, cups and pans hung on hooks 
driven into the under sides of the 
shelves. The Mason jars are to keep 
sugar, salt, farina, rice, etc., away 
from flies and ants. The cracker tins 
do the same service for fruit and 
crackers. 

The baby weaned, but not yet off of 
liquid food, will need many things not 
supplied or not well prepared by the 
ordinary hotel, and it is for him that 
gruels, barley waters, etc., must be 
cooked and stood on ice; and for va- 
riety in his food the rolling-pin will 
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crush graham or other crackers fine 
enough to be boiled up in milk. 

For older children the “Children’s 
Dining Room” is often the road to an 
illness, because the mother trusts the 
nurse to regulate the diet of her 
charges then. The most casual ob- 
servation reveals the fact that many 
nurses make one’s meal time one of 
relaxation. They eat their own meals 
with small thought of the children, 
who are apt to help themselves to 
whatever is within reach, no matter 
whether this be pork, green apples or 
watermelon rind. 

It is not always practical for the 
mother to take her children in to the 
hotel table, but she should herself 
supervise their midday meal, and in 
her “own nursery” provide the simple 
breakfasts and suppers needed by 
children too young to be trusted to 
obey diet rules when the mother is ab- 
sent. 
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If finances permit, all meals for the 
children may be served in the rooms 
by the hotel. Since that is so expen- 
sive a luxury, most families must con- 
trive the small sort of housekeeping 
permitted by the nursery idea, 

It is not to be forgotten that even 
in this improvised pocket edition of a 
kitchen the rules of cleanliness and 
care are imperative. The ice chest 
must be flushed daily, and all food 
kept in tightly-closed receptacles, dish 
cloths boiled, dishes carefully washed 
and garbage disposed of as soon as 
created—not thrown into bedroom 
utensils. 

All this means care for the mother, 
of course, but it means far less care 
than a case of cholera morbus or pro- 
longed indigestion, and it means far 
greater comfort for all, especially for 
the little fellow who is saved from 
being a hotel “nuisance.” 





Colorado Will Welcome National Congress in 1910 


ANNIE GODDARD SHACKELFORD, President of the Denver Circle 
of the National Congress of Mothers 


The Colorado Congress of Mothers 
is filled with enthusiasm and delight- 
ful anticipation concerning the annual 
conference to be held in Denver next 
year, 1910. 

The Colorado Congress was organ- 
ized in 1907, at the time when the na- 
tional officers paid a two days’ visit, 
on their way to the conference at Los 
Angeles. Their little glimpse of the 
chances of Colorado seemed to delight 
them, and we look forward with pleas- 
ure to a larger opportunity of dis- 
playing our many blessings. 

The inspiration of the mountains, 
the good cheer of our sunshine, the 
stimulation of our atmosphere, are 
things we long to share. 


Think of being privileged to bring 
up the babies where they can play out 
of doors almost every day of the year! 
Come, and rejoice with us. 

The value of these conferences can 
hardly be estimated. To them each 
brings her share of the helpfulness 
which William Norris has so well de- 
fined for us, “Forsooth, brothers, fel- 
lowship is heaven and the lack of fel- 
lowship is hell; fellowship is life and 
the lack of fellowship is death; and 
the deeds which ye do upon the earth, 
it is for fellowship’s sake that ye do 
them. Therefore I bid you not dwell 


in hell, but in heaven—upon earth 
which is a part of heaven and for- 
sooth no foul part.” 
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Study Outline 


EXERCISE AND PLAY 
By LUCY WHEELOCK 


4. EXERCISE. 

a. PLAY. 

“The child with his sweet pranks, 
the fool of his senses, commanded by 
every sight and sound, without any 
power to compare and rank his sen- 
sations, abandoned to a whistle or a 
painted chip, to a lead dragoon or a 
gingerbread dog, individualizing 
everything, generalizing nothing, de- 
lighted with every new thing, lies 
down at night overpowered by the 
fatigue which this day of pretty mad- 
ness has But Nature has 
answered her purpose with the curly, 
dimpled lunatic. She has_ tasked 
every faculty, has secured the sym- 
metrical growth of the bodily frame, 
by all these attitudes and exertions— 
an end of the first importance which 
could not have been trusted to any 
care less perfect than her own.”— 
Emerson. 


incurred. 


“The sources of all good are in play 
and come forth from it; a child that 
plays with vigor, quietly active, per- 
severing even to bodily fatigue, will 
surely grow up to be a quietly capable, 
persevering man.”—Froebel. 

“All play involves work, and chil- 
dren sometimes love to work as they 
love to play. I hold that 
it is one of the chief ends of education 
to develop a habit of joyousness in 
work.” —G. E. Johnson. 


Elizabeth Harrison: Study of Child Na- 
ture, pp. 25-47. 
Lafayette B. 


Mendel: Childhood and 


Growth, pp. 51-54. 
b. SUMMER CAMPS. 


T. S. Alexander: Camps for Boys. Mon- 
ograph, 


c. Sports. 


Geo. E. Johnson: Education by Play and 
Games, pp. 154-264. Ginn & Co., Boston and 
Chicago. 

‘A. F. Chamberlain: The Child, pp. 153- 
157. Fifth Ave., New York. 

FE. A. Kirkpatrick: Fund. of Ch. Study, 
Chap. IX. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Lafayette B. Mendel: Childhood and 
Growth, pp. 31-54. F. A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 

Elizabeth Harrison: Study of Ch. Na- 
ture, Chap. III. Chicago K. College. 

.. D. Wiggin: Children’s Rights, pp. 
25+47. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Discuss value of play as a means of 
physical training. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall: Adolescence, Vol. I, 
pp. 202-206. 

Make lists of good plays, running, 
jumping, dancing, throwing, etc. 

BALL PLAYS. 

PLAYS WITH BEAN BAGS, HOOPS, ETC. 

IMPORTANCE OF PLAYGROUNDS. 
WHY? HOW CONDUCTED? 

The Playground: Pub. 624 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Children’s Playground League, Rochester, 
N. Y., Report, 1907. 

Joseph Lee: Constructive and Preventive 
Philanthropy. 

George E. Johnson: Education by Plays 
and Games. 

Myron E. Scudder: Field Day and Play 
Pienic for Children (pamphlet). 

Lee F. Hanmer: First Steps in Oragn- 
izing Playgrounds (pamphlet). 

Joseph Lee: Play and Playgrounds 
(pamphlet). 

Play Number (in Charities and the Com- 
mans, August 3, 1907). 

Karl Groos: Play of Man. 

A. T. Burns: Relation of Playground to 
Juyenile Delinquency (in Charities and the 
Cammons, October 3, 1908). 

Raymond Calkins: Substitutes for the 
Saloon. 


G. Stanley Hall: Youth and Its Educa- 
tion. 

A simple and useful hand-book for 
mothers is, “Good Health for Girls and 
Boys,” by Bertha M. Brown. Published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
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National Education Association 


Department of Women’s National Organization of National Educational Association 
By MRS. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 


It is fair to assume that the edu- 
cators of the country, in admitting a 
department of women’s organizations, 
had in mind the representation of the 
home, and “Department of Home Co- 
operation” is much more suggestive, 
not only of what is hoped for from 
the Department, but of the only want 
which forms a sufficient reason for 
its existence. Teachers all over the 
United States are hungry for the sym- 
pathy, the support and the help of the 
home. Where there is to-day one of 
the old-time pedagogues who says 
“Why don’t you laymen leave our 
problems to us,” there are a thousand 
progressive, broad-minded, human 
teachers who are saying, “these prob- 
lems are even more yours than ours; 
come and help us solve them.” 

The same relation that Congress 
workers have been trying to estab- 
lish between city homes and city 
schools, and between rural homes and 
rural schools, the National body of 
teachers now invites from the Na- 
tion’s homes. 


The By-Laws of the Association in ref- 
erence to active membership and eligibility, 
therefore, are quoted below: 

Act 1. 

Section 1. Teachers and all who are 


A cordial welcome awaits all mem- 
bers of the National Education As- 
sociation by the citizens of Denver 
and Colorado. 

Note the change of dates from July 
5-9 to July 3-9, the Council meeting 
July 3-5, and General and Department 
sessions, July 5-9. 

The favorable railroad rates and 
dates of sale from nearly all points, 


actively associated with educational insti- 
tutions, including libraries and educational 
publications, may become active members. 

Section 2. Any eligible person may be- 
come an active member upon application 
indorsed by two active members, and the 
payment of enrollment fee of two dollars 
and the annual dues for the current year. 

Section 3. Active members only shall 
have the right to vote and to hold office in 
the Association, in the National Council 
of Education, or in the several depart- 
ments. 


The term “educational institutions” 
has always been interpreted liberally 
and the badge of membership admits 
to, and gives voting privileges in, any 
or all departments. Thus it will be 
seen that the membership in the De- 
partment of Women’s Organizations, 
at any meeting, will consist of those 
present who are active members of the 
N. E. A., quite without regard to or- 
ganizations. 

If we do not make it a gathering of 
both parents and teachers for the pur- 
pose of bringing the wisdom of both 


to bear upon the problems which con- . 


cern both we shall not, in my judg- 
ment, “make good.” The more 
single-hearted, earnest, and_intelli- 
gent laymen and lay-women there are 
in attendance, the fairer will be the 
hope for the future. 


with the usual extension of tickets for 
return to September I. 

The unusual opportunities for 
spending vacation days, at reasonable 
rates, at any of the great number of 
mountain resorts of Colorado. 

The opportunity for stopping at 
Denver, en route, for those who de- 
sire to visit the Pacific Coast and the 
Seattle Exposition. 
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State 


COLORADO, 


The Colorado Congress of Mothers is 
planning extensive work throughout the 
State during the coming two years, both 
organizing new circles and extending the 
membership of those already formed. 

A Bureau of Programs and Speakers is 
being established, to which in future any 
circle may apply and be provided on any 
fixed date either with a speaker, a program 
or a paper already prepared on a given sub- 
pect. 

Denver is now well organized; in almost 
every school district there is a Circle of the 
Mothers’ Congress, and codperation with 
the schools is most hearty. For the past 
three years there has been a committee of 
the local Congress known as the Educa- 
tional Committee, having as its chairman 
Mrs. Margaret T. True, formerly a mem- 
ber of the school board. This committee 
is composed of a representative woman 
from each school district of the city, ap- 
pointed by the principal of the school, thus 
insuring a sympathetic rather than a critical 
committee. In Denver this brings together 
sixty-five women, representing all kinds and 
conditions; women who have had the best 
and the poorest educational opportunities ; 
women of different nationalities and even 
of different races meet in the common task 
of acquainting themselves with the school 
life of their children and the problems to 
be met by the school officials. 

The duties of these representatives of 
the various districts are: To become mem- 
‘bers of the local Congress and attend its 
meetings; to visit their school each month, 
and to obtain the principal’s view of the 
chosen topic—which they report with their 
own personal opinion at the next meeting; 


to write letters of investigation to other’ 


cities regarding school problems, and to at- 
tend and report all parents’ meetings in 
their own districts. Among the characteris- 
tic topics studied have been the following: 

The use of auditoriums. 

Playgrounds as an educational factor. 

Proper nourishment of the child. 

The function of the school nurse. 

The value of the special departments— 
manual training, domestic science, etc. 

Patriotism in the public schools, training 
for citizenship and the like. 


Teachers’ salaries from the _ teachers’ 
viewpoint. 
Teachers’ salaries from the taxpayers’ 
viewpoint. 


As an outgrowth of this central com- 
mittee the parents’ meetings have become 
more general and the demand is coming 
from the parents instead of the schools. 
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The far-reaching influence of such a body 
can readily be seen, and as each member 
makes her report, whether it be one of 
progress or of need in her district, the help 
in suggestion to the other members is ob- 
vious, indeed. The very existence of such 
a committee fosters codperation of the 
parents and the school. 

At the last meeting of the Educational 
Committee, held on Arbor Day, an enthu- 
siastic audience was addressed by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfel, former Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. One of the most 
beautiful thoughts she advanced was teach- 
ing the child unselfishness in the planting 
of trees; planting and caring for them not 
for his own pleasure, but for the joy and 
comfort they will bring to those who come 
after him. 

CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Congress of Mothers 
held its annual convention at Unity Hall, 
where, after the customary words of wel- 
come, addresses: were made on subjects of 
particular interest to those present. The 
delegates were then welcomed by Mrs. F. 
A. Brackett, president of the Hartford 
Motherhood Club. “It is now seven years,” 
said Mrs. Brackett, “since the Congress 
has met in Hartford. Seven years ago the 
Hartford Motherhood Club was already 
six years old, and the Congress only a baby 
of two. Then the Motherhood Club as- 
sumed an elderly and protective air to the 
baby Congress. Now things have changed. 
The Congress has become a great organiza- 
tion and the Hartford Club looks up to it 
respectfully. Organization gives power, 
and the power of the Connecticut Congress 
of Mothers is directed toward everything 
that affects the children. Juvenile courts, 
playgrounds, every movement of the many 
movements which in modern times have 
been set on foot for helping the children— 
all these are of interest to mothers’ clubs, 
and the Connecticut Congress of Mothers 
was organized to help forward all these 
good works. 

The welcome to the city was given by 
Mayor E. W. Hooker. It was a pleasure, 
and a new pleasure, he said, to welcome 
an organization which had not as its object 
the making of money. It was well to have 
organizations whose object was to enrich 
the State, but it was very well to have an 
organization which had nothing to do with 
money making. Men, women and children, 
continued Mayor Hooker, were the material 
of which society was made. Now grown- 


up men were pretty hopeless—they were 
either good or bad, .but what they were 
could not well be changed. So the hope 
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was in the children. “Men,” said the 
Mayor, “always wanted to have someone to 
look up to.” They desired, he continued, 
to have the women better than themselves, 
and though he could hardly see how it 
could be, he supposed that if the Mothers’ 
Congress took hold now of the young girls, 
as well as the boys, the next generation of 
women might be even better than the 
present. The Mayor then went on to speak 
of the importance of disposition. Every 
woman, he supposed, had a good Christian 
character, but it was also important that she 
should have a pleasant disposition. The 
worrying woman, the crying woman, the 
scolding woman—such women could de- 
stroy the happiness of the home and drive 
their boys and girls into opposition to 
everything that is good. 

Mrs. Walter B. Ferguson then responded 
to the welcomes extended by Mrs. Brackett 
and Mayor Hooker. She spoke of the 
growth of the Congress and the aspirations 
which all the members cherished for its 
development and its future. Mrs. Ferguson 
then gave place to Mrs. Schoff, the presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers. 

Henry Turner Bailey, of Boston, spoke 
on “Motherhood as Seen by Man.” In 
opening, he said that he had devoted his life 
to the teaching of children, and that he had 
come to believe in children. The best thing 
on earth, continued Mr. Bailey, is a clean 
home, formed by a young man of honest 
intention and clean life and a good woman. 
These two divided equally the duties of the 
aggressive campaign they are undertaking 
against barbarism and chaos. At first the 
reward is chiefly increased joy in each 
other, but soon they are reinforced. Chil- 
dren are born to them, the strength of the 
family is increased and all codperate, until 
the parents know that children are the 
greatest blessing that life can yield. Mr. 
3ailey strongly emphasized that children— 
not one child—were necessary to a perfect 
family and home. “Children alone,” he 
said, “make ‘possible the fulfillment of the 
highest dream of man or woman.” 

“Motherhood,” said Mr. Bailey, “as man 
sees it, means full participation in the God- 
given task of the race which is improve- 
ment and progress from savagery to 
divinity.” 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, of New York, ad- 
dressed the Congress on the playground 
movement. Dr. Gulick spoke of the in- 
fluence which the mothers’ clubs of the 
various American cities had exercised in 
favor of the playground movement, and re- 
marked that in addressing a Congress of 
Mothers’ Clubs he felt that he was appeal- 
ing to the greatest force that as yet had 
been exercised in furthering the movement. 
Dr. Gulick suggested that even the smallest 
mothers’ club could appoint a committee to 
inquire into the status of play among the 
children in their community. In many 
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small towns, when an inquiry is made, the 
answer is forthcoming that no playground 
is necessary, as there is plenty of open 
space. “But playgrounds,” he said, “are 
more than spaces. What is needed is 
wholesome traditions of play. Somehow 
or other American boys are ceasing to play. 
They don’t even play ball. They simply 
loaf in their leisure time. What is neces- 
sary is good leadership. 

“The first thing, then, is to find out what 
is necessary—whether space, time or leader- 
ship. Therefore a careful inquiry is needed 
to find out the needs of the community— 
whether it is well to segregate the children, 
or to have one single playground, what 
money is needed and what apparatus. Then 
the next step of the mothers’ club is to 
supply the initiative to conduct experi- 
mental work which may convince the city 
or town that the work is good and neces- 
sary, and then when the experiment is 
shown to be successful it can become the 
province of the city government. 

Another subject taken up by Dr. Gulick 
was the abuse of the Fourth of July, the 
celebration of which, as now conducted, 
illustrated what developed from unsuper- 
vised play. He then quoted what Spring- 
field, Mass., had done in reforming the 
Nation’s birthday. There the city depart- 
ments had gotten together and had organ- 
ized a celebration in which all the children 
had their place and their part. It was just 
as possible, he said, to take a holiday and 
save it from being a waste time as it was 
to take a waste space and make of it a play- 
ground. “The Fourth of July offered one 
concrete step, and after saving that for the 
children, we might take the other national 
and local holidays and save them also. We 
need, also, to save the form and the ideal 
content of a form, The Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving have in them a grand idea; 
we want to clothe these in form and save 
them for the children.” 

The need for altruistic work for children 
was next emphasized by Dr. Gulick. The 
children should have chances of showing 
neighborliness. A boy who can whittle 
could give an hour or two a week to show 
boys who did not know how to make kites. 
Some young people might know the old 
Maypole dances. If they could teach these 
they would enrich other lives. “It is all 
very well to want to do good, but to do 
good one must know how to do something 
that one can teach to others.” 

Adult recreation also required attention, 
Dr. Gulick told the Congress. “Most of 
the social life and recreation of the bulk 
of the young people, boys and girls, is had 
on the streets, and the streets have tradi- 
tions that are not all wholesome.” Dr. 
Gulick then quoted a remark which had 
been made to him by Commissioner Parker 
to the effect that every girl had an inalien- 
able right to be courted in a clean and 
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right way, and most American girls are not 
getting it. The New England traditions, 
he said, had tended to put recreation into 
the background and to make work the su- 
preme thing in life. “Work is for life,” he 
said, “not life for work.” If all there is of 
life is the work we must do, then life is 
slavery. The free play of the human spirit 
—all the things we like to do—have their 
place in life. Education must be for two 
things—for work and for leisure. Charac- 
ter is made as much by what a man or a 
girl does with his or her free time as by 
how the actual work of life is done. It is 
to provide education for the balance life 
that playgrounds and traditions of play are 
necessary in our rushed and hurried modern 
life. 

The officers of the Congress for the en- 
suing year follow: 

President—Mrs. Charles H. Keyes, Hart- 
ford. 

Vice Presidents— Mrs. Frederick B. 
Street, East Haven; Mrs. F. A. Brack- 
ett, Hartford; Mrs. Levi C. Taylor, Hart- 
ford; Mrs. J. K. Guy, Middletown. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. W. Hay- 
ward, Middletown. 

Corresponding 
Mott, New Haven. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. J. Naramore, Bridge- 
port. 


B.. &. 


Secretary—Mrs. 


DELAWARE, 


Mrs. George William Marshall, of Mil- 
ford, Delaware, who was appointed by the 
Governor to represent that State at the In- 
ternational Congress on the Welfare of 
the Child, has accepted the office of State 
Organizer for the National Congress of 
Mothers in Delaware. Mrs. Marshall has 
had valuable experience as President of 
State Federation. She has four sons. Her 
wide acquaintance in Delaware and the cor- 
dial support promised her by many women 
should make it possible to have a mothers’ 
circle in every village and town. Delaware 
has but three counties, and no large cities. 
The Legislature refused to pass Juvenile 
Court and Probation acts, asserting that 
they are not needed. The mothers think 
differently. The Federation will have 4 
Juvenile Court and Probation Committee 
to push these protective measures for chil- 
dren, and the mothers of Delaware will 
surely show their legislators that wherever 
children are there is need for Juvenile 
Court and Probation methods. 


ILLINOIS. 


One of our most important committees 
is called the “Congress Extension Com- 
mittee,” and one of the most important 
things that committee does is to foster 
new clubs and help them by supplying 
good, practical and sound talks for their 
programs while they are in the early stages 
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of growth. We are able to say to these 
women, If you will form a club, we will 
send speakers to you for awhile, as long 
as you need us, to talk to you on subjects 
that will be helpful to you; and so the 
women are encouraged to begin. Another 
way is through our conferences, which we 
hold in different parts of the State on the 
invitation of those interested in the work. 

I would urge very strongly the organ- 
ization of clubs into a State organization. 
You can do so much more after, for the 
very name “State Organization” assures 
the new clubs a sort of motherly feeling. 
Remember, there are always two sides to 
this question, There is the helping side, 
and the side that is being helped, and you 
know there is no club, just as there is no 
individual, that cannot do one thing or 
the other. We can either help or be 
helped, and woman is just about as valu- 
able one way as the other, for those who 
who call for our help also do a great deal 
for their own development. 

One of the things we have been con- 
sidering very seriously is the establishment 
of correspondence courses for mothers in 
our State Universities. We have ap- 
proached the proper authorities in those 
institutions, and find them very much in- 
clined to provide a simple course for 
mothers. Most young mothers have to do 
whatever they do in the way of educating 
themselves in the homes. It is an unfor- 
tunate state of affairs that they do not 
realize their responsibility until it is right 
upon them. They do not prepare for 
motherhood until they are mothers, and so 
this correspondence course may help them 
greatly. If it should appeal, for instance, 
to the proper prenaration of food for chil- 
dren and the proper foods to give the 
children, how much it would do for thou- 
sands of mothers throughout the State. 

Every year the teachers of Illinois as- 
semble in convention at the State Capital, 
and the gathering is called the “State 
Teachers’ Association.’ We wanted to be- 
come a part of that State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and meet the teachers and discuss 
matters with them, we representing the 
home side and they representing the school 
side; somewhat timidly, we made applica- 
tion for membership in the State Associa- 
tion, asking our State Superintendent to 
present the matter for us at the first busi- 
ness meeting. Our request was unani- 
mously granted. The Illinois Congress of 
Mothers is now the child and home de- 
partment of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois, and that means that we 
can go there and meet together as one 
Association; that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing ourselves and the teach- 
ers together to. discuss what is of special 
interest to both. We feel that this is an 
opening in our State. As the National 
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Teachers’ Association has created a depart- 
ment for women, we feel that our alliance 
with our State organization will help us 
wonderfully in deciding what is best and 
wisest to do in that national department. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The problems of Mississippi are greater 
than in some States. There is a population 
of 1,750,000, of whom about two-thirds are 
negroes very illiterate, without any money 
to educate them and without any influ- 
ences to strengthen them, In our white 
schools we have 301,548 children; we have 
in our negro schools 410,689 children, and 
in our Indian schools 407 children. We 
hope to have a well-organized State Con- 
gress not only among the white, but among 
the colored people also, 


NEW YORK. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Assembly of Mothers will be held in Hor- 
nell, N. Y., in October. 

Mr. John D. Whish, president, has 
visited many of the mothers’ circles in the 
State during this spring, and has, through 
personal touch, stimulated greater activity 
and interest in State and national work for 
children. The New York City Mothers’ 
Club is doing much to organize parents’ 
associations and mothers’ circles in New 
York and vicinity, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mrs. Alice Fields, Kinston, N. C.; Mrs. 
Eugene Little, Wadesboro, N. C.; Mrs. 
Frances Nixon, New Bern, N. C.; Mrs. 
R. K. Winston, Windsor, N. C.; Mrs. Mag- 
gie Butt, Winterville, N .C., and Mrs. F. 
Hollowell, Goldsboro, N. C., have accepted 
appointments as county representatives of 
the National Congress of Mothers. Mrs. 
Robert R. Cotten, who has so long been 
active in the Congress, will have able coad- 
jutors in the State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mothers’ circles have been organized in 
Hamburg, Souderton, Ardmore, Bethlehem, 
Milton, West Manayunk, Conshohocken and 
Coatesville during April. Twenty-five other 
towns have promised to form parents’ cir- 
cles in October. This is the result of the 
work of Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, who 
was employed by the Penna. Congress of 
Mothers to extend the organization of the 
Mothers’ Congress in Pennsylvania. 
Everywhere great interest was shown in 
the Congress, and there is no doubt that if 
the present method is continued the parents 
of the entire State can be united for the 
welfare of the child. Mrs. John W. Moyer 
has been appointed chairman of Pennsyl- 


vania Child Hygiene Committee, and has 
already begun active work. The Penn- 
sylvania Congress will celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of its organization next 
November, and has a record of important 
work accomplished. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The first annual meeting of the recently- 
formed Rhode Island Congress of Mothers 
was held in the assembly hall of the Techni- 
cal High School, Providence, April 26th. 
Parents, teachers and duly accredited dele- 
gates from the mothers’ clubs already 
affiliated with the Congress made up a good 
audience. The president, Mrs. Louis L. 
Angell, welcomed those present with appro- 
priate words and clearly outlined the plan 
and purpose of the organization. She said 
that it occupied a distinctive place among 
world agences for the social and moral bet- 
terment of the community. 

After reading a list of the standing com- 
mittees of the Rhode Island Congress, with 
the names of their respective chairmen, 
Mrs. Angell introduced Mr. Walter H. 
Small, superintendent of the Providence 
Public Schools, who spoke of the good 
work accomplished when parents and 
teachers joined hands to promote the best 
interests of the child, and to insure for him 
the most favorable conditions and the 
largest opportunities. He commended the 
Congress as a means to seure this end. 

Mr. George F. Weston, principal of the 
Technical High School, Providence, was 
next introduced, and spoke out of his own 
experience as teacher and parent, express- 
ing his belief that to reach the best possible 
results in technical training, as in all 
branches of educaton, there is need of wise 
direction and teaching, in the home as in 
the school, so that the child may be fitted 
for his life work along the lines of indivi- 
dual tendencies and development. 

Mrs. Angell expressed the delight of 
those associated with the movement that 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, was present 
at this opening meeting of the Rhode 


_ Island organization. 


The addresses were interspersed with 
music by the orchestra of the Technical 
High School, and vocal solos by Miss 
Blanche Vedder. At the close of the 
formal exercises opportunity was given to 
meet Mrs. Schoff and Mrs. Angell, and to 
gather from their words some special sug- 
gestions for work in bringing about closer 
relations between home and school. It was 
a consensus of opinion among those in- 
terested in the movement that this success- 
ful opening meeting of the Rhode Island 
Congress of Mothers gives promise of its 
future strength and augmented usefulness. 


GERTRUDE Rucc FIELp, 
Chairman of Press Committee. 
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Mothers’ Congress in Texas Celebrates Mothers’ Day 


The program for the celebration of 
Mothers’ Day included addresses on Organ- 
ized Motherhood, The Child’s Welfare, 
Simpler Living, Higher Thinking, Some 
Things a Father Should Do, The Place of 
a Father in the Training of Children and 
Building a Home. The appeal for the ob- 
servance of Mothers’ Day was as follows: 

“The Dallas Mothers’ Council, composed 
of the mothers’ clubs of the city, desires 
to observe Sunday, May 9, as ‘Mothers’ 
Day,’ when every minister from every pul- 
pit is requested to speak to his people about 
the responsibility of both parents in the 
rearing of a family and building of a 
home, and of the need of organized effort 
of the mothers of every community to 
raise the standards of training and insist 
upon a simpler, saner, more dutiful, more 
wholesome manner of living. We ask you 
to remind our people that no home is safe 
until all are safe, no child can be surely 
guarded from evil unless his neighbor’s 
child is guarded, and if we make no effort 
for the welfare of our children’s possible 
associates and school-fellows, our selfish 
care of our own will rebound to our sor- 
row. We ask you to invite the people of 
Dallas to assemble at the Exposition Audi- 
torium in a parents’ mass meeting, May 
9, at 3 P. M., to hear helpful addresses 
and good music, and to participate in dis- 
cussing the welfare of Dallas’ children.” 

Rev. Father Joseph P. Lynch, rector of 
St. Edward’s Church, said, in part: “It is 
the nursery, wherein the future saint, pa- 
triot and useful citizen takes the first step 
for weal or woe. Therefore, I say those 
you have begotten in physical life you must 
beget into the moral and intellectual life 
according to your capacity. Hence, I can 
think of the worthy mother only as the 
religious mother, for indeed, much as an 
irreligious father is a menace to the State, 
an irreligious mother is worse; she is a 
monster that attacks the very vitals of 
society, the family home, 

“Oh! faithful, religious mother, thou the 
theme of the poet and rhetorician, what 
an inspiration art thou! No wonder thy 
ideal shines like a star on life’s wave to 
encourage us and thrill us with sentiments 
of devotion.” 

Rev, Dr. William H. Greenburg, rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-El, said in part: “Con- 
sidering the all-important fact that the 
father is, generally speaking, the maker of 
the home, the ruler and arbiter of all things 
that relate to the doings of his own little 
home sphere, it seems to me sometimes 


that by laying too much emphasis upon the 
mother’s influence, the influence of the 
father is almost eclipsed. The role the 
father plays in the family drama is, strange 
to say, scarcely discerned, or it is glossed 
over as if he were a nonentity. The poetic 
side of motherhood might be and is actually 
always rhapsodized in glowing terms. She 
is the magic spirit that makes or mars the 
home, that casts upon it a blessed, hallowed 
charm. A woman good and true is God’s 
noblest gift to aspiring man. But where 
are the fathers? Don’t bother them; they 
have their troubles in which they become 
absorbed. We must be reminded that they 
are the bread winners, and that the outside 
world claims them for itself and divorces 
them from the home. Where. are the 
fathers? Is there no sweetness to the 
sound? Are there no hallowed memories 
that cluster around the name? God is 
often called father to emphasize the near, 
loving, solicitous relationship of the father 
to the home, who is the pastor of the 
flock that gathers under the paternal roof. 

“We need to-day, as we have never 
needed quite as much before, the quiet, 
persistent exercise of positive, manly, 
moral force in the home, the exercise of 
paternal authority that will cry a halt to 
predominant evils in the lives of our chil- 
dren that destroy the sweetness of the 
home, desecrate it and blaspheme the very 
name of God. : 

“The women need those who cherish 
ideals. Those women who love the good, 
the beautiful and the true in life, need 
the sympathetic codperation of the men. 
They yearn for it, they plead for it, but 
rarely do they get it. The fathers of the 
country must be aroused to a sense of their 
duty and responsibility. They must awaken 
to an acknowledgment of the power for 
which they stand.” 


UTAH, 


The members of the National Congress 
of Mothers in Utah are working earnestly 
to secure two playgrounds in Salt Lake. 
They have the codperation of many citi- 
zens in this effort to provide suitable 
facilities for children before the city is com- 
pactly built up. 


WASHINGTON, 


There is much interest in the formation 
of a branch of the Mothers’ Congress in 
Seattle. Mrs. L. B. Mott, Mrs. Charles 


Dickinson and Mrs. D. C. France are lead- 
ing the movement, and many letters in- 
dicate that Seattle will soon have the benefit 
of organized motherhood, 
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Congress Notes 


Mrs. Frank R. Hill, president 
Washington State Congress, is in 
France. 

GOVERNORS’ WIVES WHO ARE CONGRESS 
MEMBERS 

Mrs. Charles E. Hughes, of Albany, 
N. Y., has joined the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. It was during the 
term of Theodore Roosevelt as Gov- 
ernor that Mrs. Roosevelt became a 
member. Mrs. Deneen, wife of Gov- 
ernor Deneen, of Illinois, is an active 
member of the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers. Mrs. Albert P. Cummins, 
wife of ex-Governor Cummins, of 
Iowa, is also a valued member of the 
Congress. 

Mrs. Alice K. Saint Martin, who is 
traveling through Louisiana organiz- 
ing mothers’ circles and arranging 
for lecture courses on Child Hygiene, 
has made such an effective plea for 
this help to mothers in caring for the 
babies that the State Board of Health 
has taken up the work, and has added 
Mrs. Saint Martin to the corps of lec- 
turers. The mothers’ classes are well 
established in New Orleans. 

Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, who has 
served as State President of Connec- 
ticut for several years, will reside in 
Lewiston, Me., and will act as organ- 
izer for the Congress in Maine. She 
is a native of Maine and her wide 
acquaintance will aid in her plans for 
uniting the mothers of that State. 

Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, of Mal- 


den, Mass., will organize mothers’ 
circles in Massachusetts, beginning in 
September. Mr. Smith is principal of 
the Commercial High School, and 
Mrs. Smith has proved her ability to 
interest mothers and teachers in Penn- 
sylvania. 

TRIBUTE TO MRS. JAMES S, BOLTON 

A pleasant tribute to the work of 
Mrs. James S. Bolton, the first presi- 
dent of the New Haven Mothers’ 
Club, which was the first of the moth- 
ers’ clubs of Connecticut, was an- 
nounced by Mrs. Mott, at Hartford, 
who told the Connecticut Congress 
that a life membership in the National 
Congress had been presented to Mrs. 
Bolton by the members of the New 
Haven Club. 

The New York City Mothers’ Club 
has made its president, Mrs. James 
P. Cahen, a life member of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. 

The Executive Board adopted “A 
Hymn of Motherhood” and “Mothers’ 
Hymn” for use in the meetings of the 
National Congress. Copies of these 
hymns may be secured by sending to 
Mrs. David O. Mears, 53 Ten Brock 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. F. Thacher, Chairman, 
Florence, N. J., of Department of 
Home Economics, urges upon everv 
mothers’ circle the importance of 
active effort to introduce domestic 
science in public schools. She invites 
correspondence in regard to this sub- 
ject. 


2 Africa 


There is a Mothers’ Union in the 
Transvaal. Each religious body has 
its own council, and the central coun- 
cil is formed from the representatives 


of each council. The regulations 
provide that the President of the 
council must belong to the Anglican 
Church. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 

To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
cooperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
po on a naa years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals, 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic 
work that can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will 
so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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for Whooping Couch 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
: | Colds, Diphtheria 
h “Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 

ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 







School for Organic Training 














MRS. M.L. JOHNSON, Principal 


Natural Methods, Brain 
Development Through 
Training of the Sense 
Organs. Kindergarten, “Life 
Class,’’ Advanced Classes, 
Normal Course for Teachers, 
Manual Training, School 


Garden, Outdoor Gymnasium 
PUPILS OF ANY AGE RECEIVED 


For particulars address 


Mrs. S. H. Comings 


Fairhope, Alabama 
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All you have planned with respect 
to the support and education of your 
children may be frustrated by death. 
Life Insurance provides the only safe 
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Send date of your birth and sample policy will be forwarded 
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MENNEN’ 5 


BORATED TALCUM 


-—TOILET POWDER— 
Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 








Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 


SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “BOX 
THAT LOX’*'—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only | 


























Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Threat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
| Colds, Diphtheria 


“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c, in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 

Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 


















YOUR MAGAZINE 


Our circulation is steadily increasing, but 
not nearly so fast as it should, and would if 
every member of the Congress took an active 
interest in building it up. If you would 
mention it and recommend it to every mother 
you meet and would urge upon members of 
your Circle the real duty she owes, and 
would point out to each what she is missing 
by not subscribing, you would help us in our 
effort to establish 


A CIRCULATION 


worthy of our Congress, and enable us to 
make the Magazine more of a power than 
ever in oui work for 


THE WELFARE OF THE CHILD 


A subscription costs only 50 cents a year ; 
in clubs of ten, 40 cents. You can help; 
may we depend upon you and will you not 
send names and suggestions to 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS MAGAZINE 
Business Department, 147 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 























The Welfare of the Child 

















All you have planned with respect 
to the support and education of your 
children may be frustrated by death. 
Life Insurance provides the only safe 
and certain means of creating an estate 
for the protection of one’s family. 











THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 











Send date of your birth and sample policy will be forwarded 











Please Mention THe MaGazine in Writing to Advertisers. 
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Adds to the Comfort of Babies 
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and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “* BOX 
THAT LOX’’—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 






































Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 






































for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Threat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
| Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while you sleep.”’ Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 


i throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE C0., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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not nearly so fast as it should, and would if 
every member of the Congress took an active 
interest in building it up. If you would 
mention it and recommend it to every mother 
you meet and would urge upon members of 
your Circle the real duty she owes, and 
would point out to each what she is missing 
by not subscribing, you would help us in our 
effort to establish 


A CIRCULATION 


worthy of our Congress, and enable us to 
make the Magazine more of a power than 
ever in our work for 


THE WELFARE OF THE CHILD 


A subscription costs only 50 cents a year ; 
in clubs of ten, 40 cents. You can help; 
may we depend upon you and will you not 
send names and suggestions to 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS MAGAZINE 
Business Department, 147 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 























PROPER FOOD : SLEEP 





Will You Help Save the Babies’ Lives? 


YOU CAN DO IT IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


Arrange a Course of Weekly Lectures by Physicians, Nurses and Mothers 
In the School or Elsewhere. Visit Every Mother and Urge Her to Attend 


: CLOTHING : VENTILATION 
PREPARATION OF INFANT FOOD 
Should be the Subjects of Study 


CLEANLINESS 








By courtesy of the “ Delineator,”’ the National Congress of Mothers offers the fol- 
lowing pamphlets free to any mother who will send her name to the Secretary, Mrs. A. A. 
Birney, 806 Loan and Trust Building, Washingion, D. C.: 


‘‘How to Start a School for Mothers.”— Hove. 

‘““What You Ought to Know About Your Baby.”’— Hirschberg. 
“‘How to Get Milk that is Safe for Babies.” 

**How to Keep the Baby Well.” 

Blanks for keeping weekly weight charts of babies 








The Mothers’ Congress Magazine will publish in April, May and June study outlines on 


‘‘ THE PHYSICAL CARE OF THE BABY.’’ ze Send Copies to Every Young Mother 








Please Mention THE MAGAZINE in Writing to Advertisers. 
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Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN'S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the ‘‘ BOX 
THAT LOX ’*’—for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 


for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. 


the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 


Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen's Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
| Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 





“Used while you sleep.” 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 












Publications National 
Congress of Mothers 


in February 











Report International Congress 
on the Welfare of the Child, 


1908, - - - $1.00 
Parents’ Duty to Children Con- 
cerning Sex, = - - 10 


Third Edition 


Triennial Hand Book, 1908-1911 Sent for 


Postage 
Containing History of the Congress 
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tagious diseases. ‘ , 
It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. How to Organize Parents 
Cresolene’s hest recommendation is its 30 Associations with Mothers’ 
-ars of successful use. ‘ ‘ . Sent for 
re ee Circles, with Suggestions for Postaze 
For Sale By All Druggists. | 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet Programs, = = ° 02 ) 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- New Fdition Revised { 
1 throat. of vour d ggistor fro 1s,10c, in stamps. 
paresis ie. ac tepsgech rem J By Mrs. Wm. S. Hefferan 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 











THE APRIL MAGAZINE. 


“T]HE April number of the Magazine will contain 
GS} reports of the New Orleans Congress. It will 
have a graded list of children’s books prepared by 
the literature committee. There will be a Study 
Outline on the Physical Care of the Child, with 
suggestions as to many books valuable to mothers. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, Chairman of Education Com- 


mittee, has prepared the outline. 


“What the Government is Doing for Home | 
and Children,” will be continued. | 
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—TOILET POWDER — 
Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 





Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'’S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’'S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “* BOX 
THAT LOX"’—for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 


the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE 


MENNEN'S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 


Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 





















































for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
es | Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while you sleep.” - Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s hest recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 

ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c, in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 

















New Triennial Year Book 
1908 TO 1911 


How to Organize Parents’ 


Associations and 
Mothers’ Circles 


MRS. W. S. HEFFERAN, 195 E. 44th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send order, including stamp, to MRS. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, 
806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C 





New Loan Papers jor 
Mothers’ Circles 


re PLAIN TALKS WITH MOTHERS 
By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 


School Luncheons for Children. 

Mistakes in Discipline of Children. 

Mothers’ Mistakes in Punishment. 

Ungoverned Temper i ~ Mothers. 

Occupations of Childre 

Dangers of the Street Children. 

How to Cultivate Responsibility in Children. 

The Boy that caused mine to do wrong 

Duty of the Community to Children. 

These papers deal with the simple pract'cal questions which 
face every mother, and require the thought and attention of every 
parent. 

Each paper anu ke be ind as introductory to the subject of the 
day and nae time should be given ~, the valuable contributions 
which will be given by a of the Circle. 


Loaned by Secretary. Send 10 cents te cover postage 
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Books Free for Subscriptions 








E. will send a book (your choice of a number of 
titles), worth one Dollar or more to those who 
organize subscription clubs of ten or more sub- 

scribers at forty cents each, cash. Other books free to 
those who send us five subscribers. Write for particulars. 








Address BUSINESS MANAGER, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS MAGAZINE, 147 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia 








Please Mention THE MaGaziIne in Writing to Advertisers. 
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Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “* BOX 
THAT LOX’*’—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 


Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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The Triennial 
for Whooping Cough 


Croup, Sore Throat Ye ar B OOo k, 


Coughs, Bronchitis 
| Colds, Diphtheria 


“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. | 9 () 8 ” | 9| | 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 


breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the will be issued In January. It 


sore throat and stops the cough, 








Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting gives the history of the Con- 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma, gress and valuable sugges- 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. if . | d ‘ 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 1 stamp Is Enclose . 


ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 


tions to members. Sent free 






































THE MAGAZINE FOR 1909 


Do you know what the Government is doing for the home ? 





The MAGAZINE has much of interest to offer its readers a the coming year. Arrangements have 
been completed to have illustrated articles each month from MR. E. H. WEBS , ‘of the Department of 
Agriculture, on “What the Government is Doing to Secure Pure Milk.” 

BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, on the Gov- 
ernment work in Plant Industry as it touches the children. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT, Chief of the Forest Service, who will contribute each 
month to the MAGAZINE. 

LOGAN W. PAGE, Director of Public Roads, who will tell of the difference in 
illiteracy in States where the roads are good or bad, and will illustrate his 
article with pictures of roads in different sections of the country. 

DR. W. D. BIGELOW, who will contribute an article on “The Use of Drugs, How to Know Whether 
They Are Pure.” 

DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP, who will tell of the work that is being done to improve rural life as it affects 4 
the home. 

DR. LANGWORTHY, of the Department of Nutrition, who will give to the readers of the MAGAZINE 
valuable knowledge in Nutrition. 

DR. RODNEY H. TRUE, of the Agricultural Experiment Station, who will show what that department 
is doing for the people. 

CHILD HYGIENE will be treated by noted experts. ‘“‘Study Outlines for Parents’ Circles,” prepared by 
the Education Committee, MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, Chairman, will be valuable for parents and will help 
in program making for Parents’ Associations. 

The MAGAZINE wants an agent in every county to secure subscribers to distribure free literature that is 
needed in every home.’ It will send the MAGAZINE free to anyone who will ‘get “five ‘subscribers at fifty 





cents each. 











Please Mention THr MAGAZINE in Writing to Advertisers. 
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Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'’S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN'’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “ BOX 
THAT LOX’*’—for your protection. (Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





























Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 












































ESTABLISHED 1879 


Used While 
You Sleep 


forWhooping Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 


CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases indicated. As a remedy 
for little children, it does away with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 








2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 
again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
lamps on my wife's urgent recommendation, and I understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 
Respectfully yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 
27 Clapp St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. Sivs:—I have used your Creso- 
lene (recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
I purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as I 
don't want to be without the remedy, as I find it helps me greatly when I get an 
attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 
Sonora, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 


that will answer. | find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 
asthmatics ! (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 





OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


Fulton St., 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 7°QFulton ste cITY 




















Pate 
FIVE STEPS FORWARD | 


P ANHERE are at least five people near you interested in the things the 


National Congress of Mothers stands for. They believe in the Juvenile 








Court, in the closer association of parent and teacher, in the broader edu- 
cation of mothers, and in all the important work for child welfare that the Con- 
eress is doing. 

They would probably become Associate Members of the National Con- 
gress if you asked them. ‘Their names added to the roll would be five stens | 
forward for the Congress. “The membership fee is $2.00 a year. “The money 
supports the National work. 

Can you not speak to five friends about this? The National Secretary, 
at address given below, will be glad to send information about the Congress to 
anyone whose name you supply. A subscription to the Magazine is included 
in the membership. Will you not act now? 





MRS. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, National Secretary 
806 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN'S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the ‘“‘ BOX 
THAT LOX*—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 
again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have’ bought 
lamps on my wife's urgent recommendation, and | understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
early as possible where I can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 
Respectfully yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 
27 Clapp St., SAN FRANcisco, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. Sivs:—I have used your Creso- 
lene (recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
| purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as | 
don't want to be without the remedy, as I find it helps me greatly when I get an 
attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 
Sonora, Ky., Ley ef 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 
that will answer. I find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 
asthmatics ! (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 
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om 























A Word With Our Readers 


HE Magazine has a message for all who are 
concerned in the children’s welfare. Will you 
not help us to reach those who might be 

interested > Will you send us names and addresses 
of those to whom you would like to have sample 
copies sent? ‘The Magazine offers a copy of “‘Child- 
hood”” by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, or a bound 
volume of the valuable addresses given at the Con- 
gress to any one who will send us ten new subscribers. 


The National Congress of Mothers Magazine 
147 N. Tenth Street _ Philadelphia, Pa. 























Piease mention THe MaGazinge in writiug to Advertisers. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


-TOILET POWDER— 
Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 





Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN’S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “‘ BOX 
THAT LOX’’—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 


for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


Used While 
You Sleep 


torWhooping Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 


CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases indicated. As a remedy 
for little children, it does away with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 





2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to | It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 
again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
lamps on my wife’s urgent recommendation, and I understand they are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 
Respectfully yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 
27 Clapp St., SAN FRANcISCO, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO., New York, N. Y. Sivs:—I have used your Creso- 
lene (recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
I purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as I 
don't want to be without the remedy, as I find it helps me ed when I get an 
attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 
Sonor, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 
that will answer. I find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 
asthmatics ! (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 





OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. /°Qfulton st. crry 




















“On Holy Ground” A Word With Our 


BY WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 


Bible stories with introductory talks and 
OVER 400 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES Readers 








of Bible lands and customs 


Te Magazine has a message 


for all who are concerned in 
ES} the children’s welfare. Will 
you not help us to reach 
those who might be interested? Will 
you send us names and addresses of 
those to whom you would like to have 
sample copies sent? The Magazine 
ia offers a copy of ‘‘Childhood” by 
iii AAMT Is otitis Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, or a bound 
— ee volume of the valuable addresses 
402 poses _ Decorated cloth. given at the Congress to any one who 
SECOND EDITION IN PRESS will send us ten new sukscribers. 


In one volume or intwo volumes complete, 

Vol. I. Stories from the Old Testament ... ‘ 

Vol. II. Stories from the Gospels .............. 1 50 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 

MOTHERS MAGAZINE 

J. B. Lippincott Company 147 N. Tefen = + «ae 


Philadelphia ¥ 
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Please mention THz Magazine in writing to Advertisers. 
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Awake. > Or Aslee 
ME NNENS 
BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER— 
Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'’S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN'S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “BOX 
THAT LOX'"’—for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 














GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN'S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
































ESTABLISHED 1879 


Used While 
You Sleep 


forWhooping Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 


CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases indicated. As a remedy 
for little children, it does away with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 





2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Lours, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 
again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to Be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
lamps on my wife’s urgent recommendation, and | understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 
Respectfully yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 
27 Clapp St., SAN Francisco, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. Sirs:—I have used your Creso- 
lene (recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
I purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as I 
don't want to be without the remedy, as I find it helps me greatly when I get an 
attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 
Sonora, Ky., eng ef 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your smal! Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 
that will answer. I find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 
asthmatics ! (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


Lf o» 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 13 Qh stk CITY 




















Underwood 
Standard 
Typewriter 


The wonderful speed attained by UNDERWOOD 
operators is not alone due to the freedom of action 
and ease of manipulation of the machine. 

The Visibility, Tabulation, and Durability help mightily 
to accelerate the speed of the UNDERWOOD operator. 





“THE MACHINE | (Jnderwood Typewriter Company, Inc. 


—— NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—ANY WHERE 























Please mention THe MaGazinge in writing to Advertisers. 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


-—TOILET POWDER— 
Adds to the Comfort of Babies 








Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
| where. MENNEN’S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 

SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 

rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

| MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the ““ BOX 

THAT LOX"’—for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


| GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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